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MEMO FROM THE EDITORS 


@ Professor, sociologist, and the author of many 
books, Amanda Labarca has long been a leader in 
the field of education. Since she received her teach- 
ing certificate in 1905, she has been Director Gen- 
eral of Secondary Education in Chile, and head of 
the Section on Juridical and Social Conditions of 
Women for the un. In “Education on Trial,” on 
page 3, she outlines the problems facing Chilean 
teachers today, and suggests some concrete solu- 
tions. 


@ Dona Z. Meilach, a Chicago free-lance writer, 
and author of a series of children’s books, tells of 
a dedicated physician who, influenced by the work 
of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, has brought medical care 
to a remote people. See “Jungle Doctor in Peru,” 
page 6. 

@ “Too Many People?” (page 11), presents the 
facts and figures that show how population growth 
in Latin America is worsening an already serious 
shortage of two primary necessities: food and hous- 
ing. The author, Prof. Moisés Poblete Troncoso, is 
director of the Seminar of Social and Economic 
Sciences in the law faculty of the University of 
Chile. He has written nineteen books, dealing prin- 
cipally with socio-economic problems, and has par- 
ticipated in many international and inter-American 
conferences in this field. 


@ Near the site of a present-day industrial center 
in southeastern Brazil, a tribe of cannibals captured 
a German named Hans Staden, some four hundred 
years ago. The true story of this adventure is re- 
counted in “The Man Was Not for Eating” (page 
16), written by Federico Borghini, an Italian-born 
Argentine citizen who has contributed to news- 
papers and magazines in Argentina, Brazil, Uru- 
guay, Germany, Denmark, and Italy. 


@ In a more pleasant vein, Germinal Nogués, 
another Argentine writer, takes us to “Movies by 
the Sea” (page 19). The Film Festival at Mar del 
Plata had some good ones and some bad ones, and 
Nogués tells which were which. 


@ This month’s short story, “The Animal Who 
Walks on His Hind Feet,” is by Peruvian lawyer 
Arturo D. Hernandez, who has written two novels, 
also on jungle themes, that have been translated 
into several languages. 


@ Dr. Cecilio Morales, Director of the pau De- 
partment of Economic and Social Affairs and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, offers in “Economic Report” the 
main points of the study, Principal Events and 
Trends in the American Countries, 1959. 


@ Tor Eigeland, a free-lance writer-photographer 
who sold his first article to AMERICAS, three years 
ago, follows an exchange student to Argentina in 
“At Home Abroad.” 


@ A new look at Humberto Diaz Casanueva’s 
Réquiem is presented by the noted Chilean literary 
critic Arturo Torres-Rioseco, on page 34. 


@ Next month’s aAMErIcAs will give a detailed re- 
port on action taken at the Foreign Ministers’ Meet- 
ings in San José, Costa Rica. 


Upposite: Painting of Cuzco School with typical 
Wal border as seen in Quito church 
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THE OAS 


IN ACTION 


NUCLEAR ENERGY CONFERENCES 


Atomic energy experts from the American na- 
tions, and observers from seven international or- 
ganizations, attended two important conferences 
in Petrépolis, Brazil, in July: the second meeting 
of the Inter-American Nuclear Energy Commis- 
sion (IANEC) of the OAS, and the Third Inter- 
American Symposium on the Peaceful Application 
of Nuclear Energy. The former was a business 
meeting, taking stock of IANEC’s first year of 
operation and planning its future activities; the 
latter was an open professional gathering in which 
the discussions threw some light on Latin Ameri- 
can achievements in nuclear technology, and on 
nuclear power possibilities. 

In the field of training, education, and research 
in the nuclear sciences, the Commission urged 
member states to make increased use of OAS pro- 
grams for fellowships, visiting professors, and 
technical assistance; to give more emphasis to 
basic science instruction and to study means to 
stimulate the interest of young people in science; 
and to support, through their representatives on 
the OAS Council, expansion of programs for re- 
search and for the exchange of professors. The 
Commission also requested its secretariat (part of 
the Division of Science Development in the Pan 
American Union) to explore possibilities of start- 
ing programs for publishing works on nuclear 
energy and supplying replacements of scientific 
equipment to scientists. The Commission also 
urged member states to cooperate with the IANEC 
Secretariat in maintaining a collection of publi- 
cations and conducting a survey of information 
organs in the various countries that might be profit- 
ably exchanged. 

Other resolutions called for authorizing the ex- 
ecutive secretary of IANEC to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the International Atomic Energy 
Agency (informal ties now exist); urged all mem- 
ber states to form national organizations for the 
development of science; and requested the PAU 
Legal Affairs Department to prepare a study on 
“third-party” liability in the field of nuclear 
energy so that eventually the OAS might draw up 
a convention governing liability for damage result- 
ing from major nuclear accidents. 

Admiral Octacilio Cunha, Chairman of the 
Brazilian delegation, was elected IANEC Chair- 
man, and Dr. Carlos Martinoya of Chile was chosen 
Vice-Chairman. Fourteen IANEC member states 
were represented at the meeting. Washington, 


D.C., was selected as the site of the third meetin 
to be held next May. 

Some 150 scientists attended the subsequen 
Symposium, which was sponsored by the OAS an@ 
the National Nuclear Energy Commission of Brag 
zil, with the Assistance of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. After a formal opening session, hel@ 
in Brasilia and attended by President Kubitschek 
meetings at the Quintadinha Hotel in Petrépolig 
dealt with nuclear energy and economic develop 
ment; reactor physics, technology, metallurgy 
economics, and safety; chemical engineerin 
aspects of nuclear energy; application of radiation 
to industrial processes; and nuclear plans and pros 
grams in Latin America. ‘ 

The general impression gathered after the first 
day of papers was that further development of 
small and medium-sized nuclear power plants ig 
necessary before the atom can compete with coal, 
oil, gas, and hydroelectric sources of energy 
Latin America. 

The experts had varying thoughts on this sub- 
ject in line with the needs of their own countries; 
a Salvadorian expert indicated that a medium-sized 
nuclear power plant should be feasible in his coun- 
try by 1970; a Mexican scientist stated that con- 
ventional power sources would be adequate for 
forty years in all Mexico except Lower California, 
where a nuclear plant is under consideration; and 
an Argentine urged placing emphasis not on nu- 
clear power but on applications of radioisotopes 
to industry, agriculture, medicine, and research. 
Papers presented later in the Symposium revealed 
that successful experiments are being conducted 
in the use of radioisotopes in the textile and gas 
pipeline industries and in the detection of flaws 
in metal castings. 


HIGHWAY PROGRESS 


At the August 8 meeting of the OAS Council, 
amid preparations for the agenda of the Foreign 
Ministers’ Meetings in San José, Costa Rica, the 
Council received and committed to its Program 
and Budget Committee for study a proposal for 
$3,000,000 to complete plans for the portion of the 
Pan American Highway that is to run through the 
rugged Darién isthmus in southern Panama and 
connect with the completed section that begins in 
northern Colombia. This region poses the only re- 
maining major obstacle to the construction of the 
highway that is to link the Americas. 

The proposal was made in the form of a resolu { 
tion of the Eighth Pan American Highway Con- 
gress held in May in Bogota, Colombia. 

The recommendations of the Congress included 


the establishment of uniform international stand- ‘ 


ards for traffic signals, road signs, route numbers, 
and license plates. It was proposed that a separate 
series of specialized conferences be set up to deal 
in greater detail with traffic and safety matters. 
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AMANDA LABARCA 


THE CRISIS IN EDUCATION is a phenomenon that afflicts 
the whole Western world today, and the experience of 
one small country may provide valuable lessons for others. 
In Chile, the correlation of principles, means, and ends 
in education has been shattered by the impact of financial 
difficulties and excessive emphasis on pedagogical tech- 
nique. To understand the origin of this situation, let us 
consider how the country’s educational system evolved in 
the last century. 

Uninterrupted political stability from about 1830 to 
1890 made it possible for Chile to take greater strides 
than many of its sister republics in consolidating the 
administrative structure of the government. The principle 
that education is a function of the national government 
was afirmed; a modern university was founded in 1842; 
and just one hundred years ago, in 1860, a system of 
primary schools was set up. The University of Chile, 
fashioned after the Napoleonic model, was expected to be, 
in addition to the center of higher learning, a sort of 
national office of education, responsible for setting up 
and evaluating curricula and supervising the entire school 


system. 

Andrés Bello, Rector of the University and cultural 
dean of his time, was convinced that, if our newly inde- 
pendent countries were to progress, they must develop an 


elite governing group capable of planning for the future, 
taking scrupulous care of the public treasury, and main- 
taining constitutional order. This elite, once established, 
would be responsible for educating and inspiring the peo- 
ple and setting an example for them. 

In line with these beliefs, the University tried to foster 
the love for science, art, and letters among the upper i 
strata of Chilean society. It organized institutes and \ 
private and public secondary schools, and attempted to 
provide them with distinguished teachers. The meager 
funds available to the University were used for these 
purposes. Elementary schools were neglected. At the 
same time that the University was founded, a normal 
school had been established. (It was the second in the 
Hemisphere; the first, now called Framingham State 
Teachers College, had been founded by Horace Mann 
in Massachusetts in 1839.) 

Its first director was the Argentine exile Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento. In contrast to Bello’s stand, Sar- 
miento put all his vigorous talent to work in support of 
the principle that there would be no possibility for true 
democracy in America until primary education had been 
made available to everyone. Although he left Chile after 
the fall of Manuel de Rosas, his followers kept his ideas 
alive, and during the period 1850-1860 they founded 
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University of Concepcién, which has pioneered in reform 
of curriculum for teacher training 


societies for the improvement of primary instruction, sub- 
mitted proposals to Congress, and in 1860 won enactment 
of the law that set up a system of primary education 
that extended to cities and rural areas throughout the 
country. The results: on the one hand, the obligation of 
the state to build more schools, give them larger appro- 
priations, and broaden their programs of study was 
written into law; on the other hand, the unity of the 
system’s philosophy and structure was weakened, and 
it began to be split up into units that were almost com- 
pletely independent administratively. Eventually, each edu- 
cational stage came to have its own central office, with 
no legal ties to the other stages. In theory, the Minister 
of Education and the Superintendent of Education are 
the connecting links; in practice, the regulations and 
laws of the last hundred years give University rectors 
and the directors at the lower levels complete adminis- 
trative autonomy. 

The Chilean educational system between 1890 and 
1910 was perhaps the best in Latin America, under the 
strong Herbartian influence stimulated by outstanding 
Chileans such as Valentin Letelier, Claudio Matte, and 
later Diego Barros Arana, and by German professors 
who were brought in. Bright young men from other 
nations came to study in Chile, and neighboring govern- 
ments hired groups of Chilean professors. 

What remains of all this? Respect for educational tech- 
niques, broadness of the curricula, stability of the teaching 
career, and the traditional structure of the system. But 
in the half-century since 1910, the concept of education, 
its ideals, its objectives, and even its methods have under- 
gone fundamental changes. The tragedy of today’s school 
system seems to me to be that its form corresponds to 
an ideal that is no longer valid and, because its form 
has been so respected and so useful in the past, it is 
extremely difficult to make the sweeping changes that are 
needed. This I would call our educational problem Num- 
ber One. 

The other problems are similar to those that plague all 
Latin America and to a greater or lesser extent all nations 
that are economically underdeveloped. A very effective 
statement of them, backed by extensive statistics, is given 
in a volume just published by uNnesco, La Situacién 


4 Schoolgirl’s work faces up to real problems: 
her class is studying a UN unit on diet 


Estado, Problemas, Perspectivas (The Educational Situa. 
tion in Latin America—Primary Education: Status, Prob. 
lems, Prospects). It deals with them under these head. 
ings: compulsory education; school organization, includ. 
ing plans, curricula, schedules, and examinations; urban 
and rural schools; teachers; finances; and illiteracy. Each 
of these topics deserves thorough discussion. Since it is 
impossible to analyze all of them, I will concentrate on 
just one: the training, development, and professional 
status of the teacher, which appears to me to be our edu. 
cational problem Number Two. 

A teaching career in Chile has certain definite advan. 
tages over one in other Latin American countries. The 
base salary rises automatically after every three years of 
service, to a maximum increase of 150 per cent at the 
end of thirty years. Other increases are based on promo. 
tions. Advancement from teacher to principal of an ele. 
mentary school is contingent upon passing the examina. 
tions in required additional training courses, for which 
many scholarships are available. The law provides for 
retirement with full pay after thirty years’ service. In 
addition, as a government employee, the teacher enjoys 
social benefits such as free medical care, convalescent 
leave in case of certain illnesses, family allowances, 
funeral payments, pensions for widows and children, and 
so on. Nevertheless, early this year the National Teachers’ 
Federation, which includes nearly all the members of the 
profession, called a strike that paralyzed primary and 
secondary schools. They demanded a pay raise to counter. 
balance the rise in the cost of living in the previous year. 
I fear this financial problem will go on getting worse, 
especially as a result of industrialization. Skilled workers 
in industry receive higher salaries than the teachers, and 
their social security provisions to a large extent offset 
the teachers’ fringe benefits. 

Economic dissatisfaction is a sympton of other ailments 
that more especially afflict the teaching profession and 
the work of education not only in Chile but, I should 
imagine, in most of our countries. When Sarmiento opened 
his normal school, in 1842, seventeen students of the 
twenty-eight who matriculated were expelled before the 
end of the first course. Their social status in those days 
was close to that of a servant or, at best, a sacristan. 
But as the schools progressed and their work improved. 
the teachers’ standing also went up. 

As shown by the statistics in the UNESCO study, our 
teachers are among the best prepared, from a technical 
standpoint. Very well. But is the mastery of teaching 
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methods any guarantee that school programs will be 
sound, fruitful, and sociaily progressive? This, for me, 
Prob.) is the key point. If we consider the teacher’s job as simply 
transmitting knowledge, the more he masters the tech- 
niques of his trade, the more efficient he will be. There 
can be no doubt of this, or of the fact that transmitting 
Each knowledge is one of the teacher’s functions. But it is not 
the principal function or the one that is most urgently 
needed today. What contemporary society demands, in 
anxious concern over its future, is that the schools strive 
odd for the ethical, spiritual, and social development of the 
students. Theirs is the function of Socrates, as the midwife 
of the mind, to stimulate the harmonious development of 

The the child, and to help him to fit into society. This job 
cannot be accomplished unless there is a sympathetic re- 
t the lationship between the teacher and the student, unless the 
teacher really loves children and loves his work—in other 
ae words, teaching is his true vocation. Just as there can be 
no genuine artistic work unless there is creativity, there 
which | °22 be no effective education without dedication. 

Until very recently, our normal schools accepted new 
students only at the age of fourteen. They were thus ad- 


. 59 mitted when they were still not sure of their vocation: 
njoys 

scent | and as boarding students they were withdrawn from their 
will families and normal social contacts for five or six years 


and | —the most decisive and significant years of adolescence. 
} Many of the youths emerged unharmed from this trying 
f the | experience; but more than a few ended up as misfits. 
deformed by the lack of contact with reality. 


= It was a closed circuit: one went from the elementary 
year, school to the normal school, and from there back to the 
oree, elementary school. The outlook of the normal schools 
rkers | a8 not very broad, but because the classes were small. 
| close and stimulating relationship between teacher and 
offset | Student compensated to some extent for the mediocracy 
of the culture imparted. __ 

nail Slowly, too slowly, a reaction against this system has 
and | ‘ken place. The University of Concepcién opened edu- 


ould | “ation courses for students who have received the bachi- 
ened | (erato, the degree conferred after successful completion of 
the | national examinations at the end of secondary school 
» the | studies. Because of the need for qualified teachers, some 
of the normal schools have started similar programs. 
stan, | However, more than 80 per cent of our nation’s teachers 
ved, | were trained pnder the old system. 

Financial difficulties have eliminated worthy potential 
our | ‘teachers, and the excessive emphasis on methods of teach- 
nical | ing has overshadowed the importance of enthusiasm for 
hing the vocation. The school atmosphere has in many cases 
become cool, aloof; in some cases, pedantic; and very 
often, bureaucratic. 

Juvenile delinquency, estrangement of parents and 
thildren, and what for want of a better term has been 
talled “angry youth,” are undoubtedly the result of a 
serious imbalance in the home-school-society relationship. 
Hf bureaucratization in the schools is added to the draw- 
ing apart of the family, the consequences may endanger 
the Western system of democratic and ethical education 
that it has taken centuries to develop. 

Proper preparation of teachers ought today to be one 


Main building of University of Chile. Statue is 
of Andrés Bello, first rector 


of the most serious concerns of statesmen as well as 
officials of educational systems. 

The various nations must find solutions to these prob- 
lems that are compatible with both tradition and current 
needs. I would suggest the following: the selection of 
teacher candidates who are at least eighteen and who 
have completed studies equivalent to those required for 
the bachillerato; then two years of combined work: half 
educational theory courses and half practice teaching so 
that the vocational aptitude of the candidate may be 
closely examined; later, ample opportunities to increase 
his liberal education should be provided, in addition to 
seminars and educational laboratory work; every five or 
ten years some time should be allotted for sabbatical 
leave; and when teachers have come to the end of their 
active careers, more use should be made of them in the 
areas of counseling, orientation, supervision, and ad- 
ministration. 

To conclude this brief analysis, we might mention three 
additional factors that make it difficult to solve the 
teachers’ problems: their growing numbers, their low 
salaries, and the competition their work is subjected to 
from the mass media of entertainment and information— 
comic books, movies, radio, and television. 

Teachers make up the largest civil service element in 
all modern nations. Far from decreasing, their numbers 
are growing as a result of the growth of the population 
and the need for them in areas where the people are only 
now becoming literate. And because there are so many 
teachers, the governments resist increasing their pay. 
However, without good teachers the entire educational 
system would smash like an empty eggshell. Without their 
spiritual guidance, the number of teen-age gangs and 
juvenile delinquents would increase. The price of the 
spiritual well-being of future generations may seem high, 
but it must be paid unless we are to sink to a state of 
technologically advanced barbarity. It is possible that if 
better use is made of the mass media, and their activities 
are supervised in the public interest, teachers will have 
more time to devote to their job of education and 
guidance, which cannot be done by machines but only 
through the friendly relationship that grows out of the 
dedication of the teacher and the respect of the pupil. 

I do not want to suggest that the crisis in the 
family-school-society relationship is going to be solved 
solely by improving our schools. Nevertheless, this is one 
of the most effective means available. And, of course, the 
best way to improve the schools is to provide them with 
more good teachers. Every effort to better the teachers’ 
lot will be richly rewarded. Be 
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DONA Z. 


THREE HUNDRED air miles northeast of Lima, Peru, on a 
jungle clearing near the twisting Amazon River, a young 
physician and his wife are fighting a winning battle 
against some of the worst diseases that affect man. Only 
five years ago, Dr. Theodor Binder enjoyed a flourishing 
medical practice among the elite of Lima. Today, his 
potential patients number some fifty thousand penniless 
Peruvian Indians. Since the Binders moved to the sticky, 
hot jungle, they have struggled to establish a modest 
medical outpost dedicated to Albert Schweitzer’s prin- 
ciples of peace and human responsibility. 

If you were to spend a week at the Hospital Amazénico 
Albert Schweitzer, you would wonder how one man and 
asmall staff could ever hope to meet the staggering medi- 
cal challenge that faces them. For the Peruvian Indians 
in this area never had access to modern medical care. 

As the patients file through the immaculate examina- 
tion room of the recently dedicated hospital, Dr. Binder 
quotes some statistics. “The infant mortality rate among 
the Indians is 50 per cent,” he says, taking his stethoscope 
from the chest of an infant who had a rasping, hacking 
cough. “There are areas where more than 80 per cent 
of the inhabitants suffer from tuberculosis. A similar 
percentage is constantly afflicted by amoebic dysentery 
and other intestinal parasites.” 

A frightened adolescent girl is seated on the examining 
table and the doctor points out some tell-tale patches. 
“Leprosy,” he says, shaking his head sadly. “Leprosy, 
cancer, malaria, and heart disease plague huge numbers, 
and only the most remote tribes are free from venereal 
disease.” 

What has motivated this forty-year-old humanitarian, 
who considers himself on the threshold of his life’s work, 
to give up the trappings of civilization for a struggling, 
exhausting jungle existence? 

The answer probably dates back to 1932. Theodor 
Binder, then only eleven years old, sat fascinated as he 


listened to Dr. Albert Schweitzer tell about his unusual 


mission hospital, deep in the Congo at Lambaréné, French 
Equatorial Africa. Excitedly, he tugged at his father’s 
sleeve and whispered, “Some day, I’m going to be like 
him.” In the following years, the boy studied everything 
Albert Schweitzer studied—the organ, philosophy, lan- 
guages, and medicine. As a young men he corresponded 
frequently with the famous doctor and a warm friendship 
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developed. With it grew a devotion to science, peace, 
freedom, and humanity. 

But Germany was at war. As a medical officer in a 
German hospital, he fought back by serving the under- 
ground against Hitler’s insane tactics. 

Then, one bleak morning, as the doctor was checking 
patients’ charts, a hospital official showed him the day’s 
“confidential arrest list.” Under the heading “saboteurs” 
were the names of Theodor Binder and his wife Carmen. 
“Disappear quickly,” said the official as he slipped him 
forged credentials. 

“I rushed to the laboratory where Carmen was work- 
ing as a medical technician. ‘Come,’ I said, ‘I'll explain 
later.” We grabbed our bicycles and pedaled furiously 
toward the Swiss border.” 

At the border, Swiss officers studied their credentials 
and deliberated. A burly major said, “We can use your 
skills in our refugee camps, Doctor. We will grant you 
asylum, but not your wife.” The couple walked dejectedly 
from the shack-like office. If Carmen were to return to 
Germany after an attempted escape, she would certainly 
be executed. In desperation, they plotted a joint suicide. 

Although their hopes had fled, Dr. Binder made one last 
attempt to plead their case. As he argued with the off- 
cers, Carmen biked swiftly across the border into Switzer- 
land. But she was soon arrested and was brought back 
to the border. Carmen’s obvious courage and her hus- 
band’s persuasions swayed the officers in their favor. 

The few years Dr. Binder spent caring for refugees 
fanned a desire to do missionary work. But where? And 
carrying what messages? The ability of churchgoers to 
close their eyes to Hitlerism made him sever any denomi- 
national connection. He would not go back to Germany. 
“T felt like a man without a country,” he recalls. “Yet I 
felt I should prepare for the possibility of missionary 
work, so I returned to school to study tropical medicine. 
When a Peruvian diplomat asked me to work in Peru, 
where doctors were desperately needed, I accepted.” 

With a group of German nuns, Dr. Binder helped con- 
struct and organize a small mission hospital at the village 
of Oxapampa, Peru. Despite the insects, vermin, and op- 
pressive heat, he thrived on jungle life. He and Carmen 
made regular excursions deep into the jungle, where they 
were welcomed by Indian tribes. He applied his knowl- 
edge of tropical medicine, learned Spanish and three 
Indian tongues. “I agreed to bring medical care to the 
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Young ladies in any land often object to being put on the scales 


natives,” he said, “but I refused to carry the missionary 
teachings to them.” 

Then, with two years of residency work completed, he 
received his Peruvian medical license in 1950. Unfor- 
tunately, he had no money to carry on the work he longed 
to do. His only alternative was to begin private practice 
and devote half his day to charity patients. During the 
six years his practice prospered in Lima, he often loaded 
a portable dispensary into a canoe and returned to his 
native friends in the jungle. “I was happy in Lima,” he 
says, “but something was gnawing at my heart and soul. 
I turned again to studying the work and philosophy of 
Dr. Schweitzer, whose impact upon the world was so 
great. I knew then what I wanted to do. But would Dr. 
Schweitzer give me his permission?” 

In 1955, Dr. Binder learned that Dr. Schweitzer would 
make one of his rare trips from Africa to his home town 
of Gunsbach, Alsace. He wrote for an appointment and 
received an invitation. The grey-haired humanitarian wel- 
comed the shy young doctor from Peru. They shook 
hands warmly. 

Aware of the sage’s exhausting schedule, Dr. Binder 
stated his purpose immediately: “Dr. Schweitzer, I would 
like to establish a mission in Peru patterned after your 
mission at Lambaréné. Its official name might be ‘Hos- 
pital Amazénico Albert Schweitzer.’ ” 

In a two-hour discussion of the difficulties and pecu- 
liarities of a jungle practice, the experienced doctor em- 
phasized the hardships, the renunciation of friends and 
physical comfort that would be required. “Do you seri- 
ously want to go ahead with this?” he asked. 

“Ves!” 

“Then you may have my approval and support.” 


This was the turning point for Dr. Binder. He wag 
breathless with impatience to return to Peru to start hig 
own Mission of Reason dedicated to Albert Schweitzer, 

With the twenty thousand dollars he received from the 
sale of his house, he purchased twenty-five acres of land 
eight miles from the town of Pucallpa. Its strategic loca 
tion overlooking Lake Yarinacacha, which feeds into the 
Amazon, would give him a means of direct communica 
tion with the hundreds of tribes settled along the river 
and its tributaries. It was easy for him to visualize the 
hospital, a village for visiting patients, and grazing land 
for cattle that would make the mission self-sustaining 
as far as meat and milk were concerned. What he didn’t 
visualize was that his money would not take his project 
as far as he hoped. 

He knew that, before the hospital could be built, the 
land must be cleared and an enormous amount of plan. 
ning and work was necessary. He also knew that disease 
and death would not wait for a building. So, in July 
1956, in the village of Pucallpa, a temporary clinic was 
opened. Above the door of the flimsy, ramshackle wooden 
building, he proudly tacked the hand-lettered sign, “Hos. 
pital Amazénico Albert Schweitzer.” 

On opening day the patients poured in. At first it was 
the curious as well as sick people from nearby. Word 
got around that Indians were welcome. There was no 
place else they could go. Soon, the population of Pucallpa 
swelled as entire families came from surrounding tribes. 
Some traveled weeks by foot and canoe from their native 
villages to the new clinic. 

Dr. Binder’s physical energy seems inexhaustible. He 
works from 5 A.M. to midnight, catching an hour’s siesta 
at noon. With the able assistance of Carmen and the two 
native nurses she has trained, he sees between sixty and 
eighty ambulatory patients each day. “On a slow day,” 
he says, “we may see only forty patients, and I welcome 
the time to devote to research.” 

A recent visitor to the jungle outpost, Dr. Herbert 
Phillips, a Chicago dentist who is president of the Albert 
Schweitzer Education Foundation, described a few of the 
situations Dr. Binder meets. 

There was sixteen-year-old Octavio. His father, a 
Shepibo Indian chief, had paddled three weeks in a dug- 


Tuberculosis, malnutrition, and hookworm, common jungle 
maladies, were all diagnosed in this child 
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; out canoe to bring his son for Western healing. The dried 
Hos | jeaves and mud that the tribe’s medicine man had used 
had no effect on the boy’s malady. He had anemia, one 


Be of the most common complaints of the jungle inhabitants. 
ord In another case, Dr. Phillips was invited to go on a 
aS No 


minor medical mission to make a “hut” call. Michael, 
allpa ) the Binder’s thirteen-year-old son, helped paddle their 
fifty-foot dugout canoe down the Amazon River through 


ative the glistening forest. 

Their arrival was treated with reserve and aloofness 
e- He | because of the “stranger.” Dr. Binder made himself at 
siesta home with a large family. His jests and obvious affection 
® two | warmed the atmosphere. Michael was soon playing with 
fas other boys his age. Several natives, at first reticent, con- 


sented to open their mouths so Dr. Phillips could look 
come | at their teeth, or what there was of them. 
“As we greeted one family, then another,” Dr. Phillips 


bert said, “I was amazed to discover the mutual love between 
bert | Dr. Binder and these people. One girl was stretched out 
f the | on a woven grass mat waiting to be examined. The tall 
a doctor kneeled down and spoke gently to her in her own 


language. His assuring, soothing tone seemed to give her 
dug: | more comfort than any amount of medication he might 
prescribe.” 

As they paddled back toward Pucallpa, Dr. Binder 
=, confided to his guest, “Goodness to me consists of lessen- 
| ing misery while adding beauty to the world. I think a 
pain-free smile is beautiful.” After seeing the near mir- 
acles this man performs, Dr. Phillips agrees. 

Although Dr. Binder converses easily with the Indians 
in their native tongue, it is often difficult to make the 
| patients understand what they must do. 

He shakes his head slowly and talks of his cases with 
deep compassion. “There was a young Indian boy for 
whom I prescribed an urgently required pill. A few weeks 
later, another member of the tribe told me the boy had 
died. I asked him to send the mother to me.” 

“She shuffled silently into the room. ‘The medicine 
didn’t do my boy any good,’ she said sadly. ‘I took him 
to the witch doctor, but now he is gone. It is too late.’ 


Carmen Binder takes a sample for a blood count from a patient who has never seen modern laboratory procedures before 


I questioned the woman further. I learned that the taste 
and color of the pill were disagreeable to the boy. His 
sister loved them. They were given to her so they would 
not go to waste. Still, the mother could not understand 
why the pills had not saved the boy.” 

Dr. Binder cites another case that is typical. “An old- 
looking young mother brought a tubercular child for 
treatment. After several visits, the child showed a marked 
improvement. Then the mother refused to return. She ex- 
plained simply that she was afraid all the shots the boy 
was getting in his leg might cause him to develop a limp.” 

Dr. Binder’s penetrating eyes relax beneath the bushy 
brows that seem to dominate his strong features as he 
tells about “hourly” medications. “It is impossible to tell 
Indians to take medicine every hour or four hours. Time 
means nothing to them. We tell them to take it at sunrise, 


* noon, sunset, and bedtime, and hope this dosage will do 


the trick. If we prescribe a liquid that has to be taken 
by teaspoons, we have to supply the spoon, too.” 

If these were Dr. Binder’s only problems, life would be 
comparatively simple. Because of the tropical climate, 
insects, and lack of sanitation in the jungle, Dr. Binder 
has had to survive a number of infectious diseases him- 
self. The one that was almost critical was Weil’s disease, 
disseminated by rats. “It could have been fatal,” he says. 
“Luckily, I recognized the high fever and pain in the 
calves of my legs as symptoms of the early stage of the 
disease.” He admits that his wife’s nursing skill was 
really the factor that pulled him through. Immediately 
after his bout with Weil’s disease, an extermination plan 
was initiated to eliminate rats and other infection-bearing 
animals and insects. 

Dr. Binder’s philosophy departs somewhat from Dr. 
Schweitzer’s. Dr. Schweitzer’s principles are summed up 
in the three words he flung into the face of the most 
murderous generation the human race has ever produced, 
his insistance on a “Reverence for Life.” He believes that 
all life, from the lowest insect to man, has a strong “will 
to live” and every living thing should be given the op- 
portunity to live. Instead of stepping on the ants at his 
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Dr. Binder, as he watched the progress on a new hospital building 


feet, Dr. Schweitzer puts down food for them. 

Says Dr. Binder: “Schweitzer’s attitude of a ‘Reverence 
for Life’ is fine for him. But I don’t share that feeling. 
I have ‘compassion for all life.’ I believe that somehow, 
nature feels there is a cause for all suffering. The jaguar, 
the alligator, and other unhuman beings must kill to live. 
I feel that humans are nature’s highest class of life. If 
lower forms of animal life must suffer so humans can 
have less suffering, I see this as an unavoidable necessity. 
My philosophy may be summed up as ‘compassion for all 
life’ and the ‘will to help.’” 

How does Dr. Schweitzer feel about the Hospital 
Amazénico? The hairline differences are not important. 
The motivation and the final effect that comes from help- 
ing others are what matter. With a pleased modesty, Dr. 
Schweitzer says, “I consider Pucallpa an extension of 
Lambaréné. What affects Binder, affects me.” 

The Hospital Amazénico differs in many ways from the 
installation at Lambaréné, partly due to the climate and 
to today’s method of building. For example, the buildings 
at Lambaréné are made of wood. At Pucallpa, the build- 
ings will be brick and concrete. At Lambaréné, water 
is supplied daily in earthenware jugs, another breeding 
place for insects. At Pucallpa, fresh water flows from the 
faucets. 

As more Indians found their way to his clinic, Dr. 
Binder intensified work on the hospital. Brick and cement 
were hauled in by truck on the narrow, rutted, mud road 
that snakes through the Andes in a circuitous thousand- 
mile route from Lima. Construction was begun in August, 
1957. 

The design and construction supervision were done by 
a dynamic young Danish engineer, Mrs. Berthe Similev, 
who had come with the Binders from Lima. Sometimes 
her crew consisted of forty Indians who had never han- 
dled concrete. She had to teach them every basic task. 
But soon, the twenty-four bed hospital, kitchen, laundry, 
cistern, and visitors’ village began to take shape. 

As the buildings progressed, Dr. Binder bustled from 
the clinic in the morning to the hospital in the afternoon. 
“It was quite a thrill when we placed our first patients 
in beds in our own hospital,” he says with obvious pride. 
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By early 1959, the building was up, but there was nofs 
money left to buy desperately needed equipment. Like 
Dr. Schweitzer’s early endeavors at Lambaréné, the Hos 
pital Amazénico teetered on the brink of financial disas. 
ter. 

The natives bring what they can in gratitude for the 
healing. But they have little. A few eggs, some fruit, g 
chicken. “We now have some sixty-five chickens on the 
grounds,” says Dr. Binder. The Hospital has contractgy 
from two petroleum companies to care for their emiy 
ployees, but this barely covers one fourth of the operating 
expenses. A plea to friends in Lima and Germany brought 
some financial aid and medical supplies. But it wasn't 
enough fully to equip the hospital, let alone to carry ouf 
plans for a hundred-bed addition, tuberculosis ward, ma 
ternity center, leprosarium, and school for nurses. 

So in mid-1959, the Binders left Berthe and the twof 
native nurses minding the hospital. They set out on 4 
concentrated fund-raising campaign sponsored by the 
Binder Fund of the Albert Schweitzer Education Founda 
tion in Chicago, Illinois, and another group in Hamburg, 
Germany. The Binders’ work, sincerity, and goals so 
moved their European and American audiences that con. 
tributions of money, a generator, X-ray equipment, and 
medical supplies were received. 

The twenty-four-bed hospital was officially opened Jan. 
uary 14, 1960, on Dr. Schweitzer’s eighty-fifth birthday, 

Dr. Binder’s dream is no longer quite so ephemeral, 
There is much to be accomplished. He cannot do it all 
alone. He needs another doctor, and nurses to help train 
some of the Indians to assist in the hospital. They are 
intelligent, have great ability with their hands, and are 
willing to learn. He has already taught a few Indian 
youths to carry some healing techniques back to their 
tribes. These youths are schooled in hygiene and first aid 
for snake bites, cuts, and simple sprains. 

“My ultimate hope,” says Dr. Binder, “is that this 
jungle outpost, like the one at Lambaréné, will show that 
people can live peacefully in a cosmopolitan unit that is 
independent of national, religious, or racial domination, 
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if they have compassion and the will to help!” 


Carmen, the doctor’s wife and co-worker, is the hospital’s 
entire skilled nursing and laboratory personnel 
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Population Growth in Latin America 
Accentuates Food and Housing Problems 


MOISES POBLETE TRONCOSO 


ECONOMIC, SOCIAL, AND CULTURAL consequences of popu- 
lation expansion have been increasingly acute in under- 
developed nations since the end of World War II. The 
rate of population expansion, and housing and dietary 
conditions in Latin America, show how serious the prob- 
lem is there. 

Economic development must not be considered in purely 
economic terms. Its purpose is improving human well- 
being, its success depends on human labor, and the 
magnitude and density of population are fundamental 
factors to be taken into account. 

International statistics show that human beings have 
never before multiplied as fast as they have in the twen- 
tieth century. In 1630 the world population was about 
five hundred million. By 1830, it reached one billion; in 
other words, it took two centuries to double. By 1920, 
less than a century later, it had doubled again. Between 
1900 and 1950 the rise amounted to 846,000,000, from 
the turn-of-the-century level of 1,687,000,000. In 1960 
the world population is estimated at 2,867,000,000. 

By the end of this century, if there is no catastrophic 
circumstance or other factor to change the growth rate, 
the world will have about six billion inhabitants. In the 
two-year period 1957-58 the world population increased 
by a total of ninety million and in 1959-60 the two-year 
increase will probably be one hundred million. In other 
words, the world population is currently increasing by 
more than 120,000 every day. Demographers calculate 
that the three billion mark will be reached in 1962; the 
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Housing crises: Shack in Bogota, Colombia... 


four billion mark by 1977; the five billion mark by 
1990; and the six billion mark by the year 2000 (a 
doubling of the population in less than forty years). 

Latin America’s population growth rate is now the 
highest of any major region of the world, and is rivaled 
only by that of Southwest Asia. In the second half of the 
past century, Latin America’s average annual growth 
rate was 1.1 per cent, and it did not reach 1.3 per cent 
until about 1930. Today, just thirty years later, the rate 
has been approximately doubled—it is now about 2.5 
per cent. Estimates by the uN Economic Commission for 
Latin America indicate that in 1975 the figure will be at 
least 2.7 per cent. At the end of 1959, Latin America 
had a total population of about two hundred million, or 
about 7 per cent of the world population. Table 1 shows 
total population and population density based on 1960 
estimates by the Inter American Statistical Institute. 

Among the factors that have combined to make Latin 
America’s population growth so staggering are a high 
birth rate, and a decrease in the death rate, especially 
among infants. General improvement of health standards, 
technical progress in the field of medicine, the use of 
antibiotics, expanded national public health services, and 
the work of international agencies such as the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, have all contributed to the 
lowered death rate. 

The number of live births per thousand of population 
was 22.7 in Argentina and 35.5 in Chile in 1958; 48.8 
in Guatemala and 11.4 in Uruguay in 1956; and 45.8 in 
Venezuela in 1957. The figure for the United States in 
1959 was 24.3. 

As for the number of deaths per thousand, table 2 
shows how the figure has dropped since World War II. 

Infant mortality rates decreased between the 1947-49 
period and the 1953-55 period from 71.4 to 63.6 deaths 
per thousand live births in Argentina, and from 149.1 to 
119 in Chile. Between 1948 and 1955, the rate in the 
United States declined from 32.0 to 26.4. 

Another way to appreciate the strides made in medicine 
and health is to look at the life expectancy figures, which 
have been slowly rising. For example, the life expectancy 
for men forty years old rose from 25.1 years in 1940 to 
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27.3 in 1950 in Chile; and from 23.5 in 1940 to 26.9 in 
1950 in Guatemala. Increases were also noted in Argen. 
tina, where forty-year-old males can expect to live about 
28.2 more years; in Costa Rica, where the figure is 29.7; 
in El Salvador, where the figure is 30.2; and in other 
nations. The 1955 figure for white males in the United 
States was 31.7. 


TABLE 1: POPULATION, AREA, AND POPULATION 
DENSITY OF OAS MEMBER STATES 


Country Population* Area Density per 
square miles | square mile 

Argentina 20,956,039 1,077,409 19.5 
Bolivia 3,462,000 424,162 8.2 
Brazil 65,743,000 3,287,204 20.0 
Chile 7,550,991 286 , 396 26.4 
Colombia 14,131,660 439,519 32.2 
Costa Rica 1,149,537 19,575 58.7 
Cuba 6,743,500 44,218 152.4 
Dominican 

Republic 2,994,152 18,640 160.6 
Ecuador 4,298,449 104,506 41.1 
El Salvador 2,613,117 8,260 316.3 
Guatemala 3,758,600 42,042 89.4 
Haiti 3,504,892 10,714 327.1 
Honduras 1,949,858 43,277 45.1 
Mexico 33,304,253 760 , 337 43.8 
Nicaragua 1,470,993 57,143 25.7 
Panama 1,053,110 28,753 36.6 
Paraguay 1,768,448 157 ,047 11.3 
Peru 10,402,000 496,223 21.0 
United States | 179,647,000 3,615,210 49.7 
Uruguay 2,803 ,340 72,172 38.8 
Venezuela 6,709,139 352,146 19.1 


* Population figures are official 1960 estimates supplied by the Inter Ameri- 
can Statistical Institute, except those for Mexico and Costa Rica, which are 
June 1959 figures, and for Uruguay, which are December 1958 figures. 

A demographic problem of special interest, because of 
its economic and social repercussions, is the heavy migra- 
tion of population from rural to urban zones, particularly 
since World War II. The population in both the United 
States and Canada was about one-third urban and two- 


... and favelas in Rio de Janeiro 
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Is this girl getting enough to eat? United Nations figures show caloric deficit in most countries 


thirds rural in 1900; by 1950 the reverse was true: 
about one third was rural and two thirds urban. Accord- 
ing to figures from the UN, similar ratios and a similarly 
complete about-face occurred in Argentina between 1900 
and 1950 and in Chile between 1895 and 1959. In 
Colombia, the percentage of urban population nearly 
doubled, rising from 23 per cent to 43 per cent between 
1925 and 1953. Strong tendencies toward urbanization 
are also evident in Cuba, Mexico, and Venezuela, mainly 
due to industrialization. 

Increases in the urban population, although on a 
lesser scale, occurred in the other American Republics 
as well. In 1950, urban populations stood at only 12.5 
per cent of the total in Haiti, 23.8 per cent in the 
Dominican Republic, 28.5 per cent in Ecuador, and be- 
tween 30 and 37 per cent in Bolivia, Brazil, Costa Rica, 
El Salvador, Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, 
Paraguay, and Peru. 

However, these figures do not represent strictly com- 
parable situations, because the definition of “urban” 
varies from country to country. To fall in this classifica- 
tion, in the United States towns must have at least 2,500 
inhabitants; in Argentina, 2,000; and in Canada, only 
1,000. In Chile, towns are considered urban if they have 
“urban characteristics contributed by certain public and 
municipal services,” and some other nations consider 
only incorporated municipalities or capitals of provinces. 
In some countries, a large proportion of the people live 
in the capitals. For example, 29 per cent of the Argentines 
live in Buenos Aires; 30 per cent of the Chileans, in San- 
tiago; and 33 per cent of the Uruguayans, in Montevideo. 
The rapid growth of the cities in many of the Latin 


American nations is principally due to two factors: the 
normal population increase caused by births outnumber- 
ing deaths, and the influx of people from rural areas, 
either attracted by the better salaries that result from 
increasing industrialization, or discouraged by the lack 
of health, educational, and recreational facilities and the 
generally poor living conditions, in the rural areas. In 
earlier days, international migration played an important 
part in the urban build-up in some of the countries. 

The composition of the “economically active” popula- 
tion is another very important question. In many of the 
Latin American countries between 95 and 98 per cent of 
the economically active population is between 25 and 54 
years of age. But child labor plays an important role in 
many countries, particularly the less developed ones with 
the largest rural populations. For example, to cite some 
of the countries with the highest reported rates, in 1950 
66.1 per cent of Haitian children of fourteen were con- 
sidered “economically active,” as were 47.8 per cent of 
Bolivian children between ten and fourteen, and 35.3 per 
cent of Ecuadorian children between twelve and fourteen. 

The percentages of the total populations considered 
economically active in some of the more industrialized 
countries are as follows: Argentina, 40.6; Chile, 36.3; 
Colombia, 32.5; Cuba, 33.8; Mexico, 32.4; and Vene- 
zuela, 33.9. 

But what have all these figures to do with the prob- 
lems of food and housing? Let us first look at the dietary 
problem. According to the Brazilian scholar and sociolo- 
gist Josué de Castro, in his valuable work The Geography 
of Hunger, two thirds of the world’s population suffers 
from what he considers the most terrible social calamity 
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of the contemporary era: hunger. This statement has 
been confirmed by studies of the uN Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization and has evoked renewed interest in the 
Malthusian theory about population growth and food 
production. The current population expansion has not 
kept pace with food production. 

The seriousness of this problem has recently caused a 
great deal of concern. In a conference in London in 
January of this year, the historian and sociologist Arnold 
Toynbee warned that unless some solution can be found, 
the increasing birth rate will lead us to disaster. He said 
that although science can help increase food production, 
it can only postpone ultimate famine, but not prevent it 
unless the birth rate is reduced. 

Referring to the problem in Latin America, Professor 
de Castro has said: “The picture of hunger is tragic. We 
cannot solve the problem now, but we can study it.” 
Nutrition experts estimate that between 2,500 and 3,000 
calories daily are necessary for the average person to 
lead a normal life and do his work efficiently. Table 3, 
based on UN figures, shows the average actual caloric in- 
take as well as the amount experts feel is the minimum 
required, in some of the Latin American countries. The 
table shows that in all the countries with the exception 
of Argentina, Cuba, and Uruguay, there is a caloric deficit. 
The most serious deficiency is of proteins, which can be 
accounted for by the small, and, in fact, decreasing, 
amount of milk and meat being consumed. Table 4 com- 
pares per capita consumption of these items in some of 
the countries in 1952 and in 1956. All the figures, except 
those for Argentina and Uruguay, suggest protein de- 
ficiency. 

In addition to the lack of proteins, the population of 
most of the Latin American countries suffers from a lack 
of vitamins, due in part to insufficient consumption of 
fruit and vegetables. 

Among the many causes of malnutrition we might cite 
low salaries (in low-income families 50 to 75 per cent of 
the salary goes for food), high food prices, insufficient 
production of certain foods essential to the diet, and a 
lack of understanding of nutritional needs. 

TABLE 2: DEATH RATE 
(Number of deaths per 1000 inhabitants) 


_ Average annual Average annual 

Country rate during rate during 

1947-1949 1950-1955 
Bolivia 16.1 15.6 
Colombia 14.3 13.3 
Cuba 7.3 7.0 
Dominican Republic 10.7 9.6 
Ecuador 18.1 16.4 
El Salvador 16.5 15.0 
Honduras 13.7 
Nicaragua 13.2 9.8 
Panama 10.6 9.1 
Peru 11.9 11.3 
Venezuela 12.7 10.5 
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Nutrition Institute in Guatemala makes field survey of diet 
patterns. Worker stays with family a week to record food intake 


The housing problem is one of the most difficult ones 
facing the underdeveloped countries of Latin America, 
The extraordinary growth rate of the population and the 
migration of the rural population to the cities have in. 
tensified the chronic housing shortage. Some estimates 
put the housing deficit in the neighborhood of two mil- 
lion units. In Chile alone, before the disastrous earth- 
quakes (see August AMERICAS), the housing shortage 
was estimated at three hundred thousand units. Since the 
earthquakes, another fifty thousand must be replaced and 
one hundred thousand repaired. 

In all the Latin American nations, without exception, 
crowded make-shift communities without water, sewers, 
and electricity have sprung up around the large cities. 
The inhabitants of these communities are living in sub- 
human conditions. 

Around Buenos Aires and other Argentine cities there 
are unsanitary shantytowns called villas miseria, inhabited 
by poverty-stricken families. Some one hundred thousand 
people lived in the villas miseria of Buenos Aires in 
1956, according to surveys made by the National Housing 
Commission, which was preparing a redevelopment plan. 
In Brazil, the slums of Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
are known as favelas. It was estimated in 1950 that 13 
per cent of the cariocas lived in these make-shift com- 
munities that hug the hills, built from scraps of wood and 
corrugated iron. In Pérto Alegre about eighteen thousand 
persons are housed in the shack colonies called vilas 
malocas, and another one hundred thousand live in tene- 


Low-cost housing development replaced Caracas slum; but many 
shanties remain 
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ments. Nearly one hundred thousand Chileans live in slum 
areas appropriately called callampas (mushrooms), 
which have grown up on the outskirts of Santiago and 
around the factories. Equally unsanitary developments 
may be found around other Chilean cities. 

In Colombia, barrios clandestinos (clandestine neigh- 
borhoods) have sprouted up around Cali, Barranquilla, 
Cartagena, and Buenaventura. Like those in the other coun- 
tries, the shacks are generally constructed without per- 
mission and lack drinking water, sewers, and electricity. 
In Mexico, it was estimated in 1952 that 315,000 persons 
lived in huts built of waste material on vacant lots. There 
these shantytowns are called colonias proletarias. Many 
of the people in Lima, Peru, are crammed into similarly 
unfortunate housing; on abandoned land they have built 
a shack colony known ironically as “The City of God.” 
The problem is the same in Uruguay, where the shanty- 
towns of Montevideo are called pueblos de ratas and 
rancherios, and in Venezuela, where some 310,000 people 
live in huts on the hills and ravines around Caracas. 

But the housing problem is also extremely serious in 
the rural areas of Latin America, where families live in 
practically the same primitive conditions as they did in 
the colonial era. The housing crisis obviously has serious 
repercussions on the health, morals, and other aspects of 
the life of the people of Latin America. 

These are the painful facts. To face up to them and 
improve this situation, every nation in Latin America is 
taking concrete steps to solve the problems of food and 
housing. In Argentina, for example, the National Housing 


TABLE 3: INDIVIDUAL CALORIC REQUIREMENTS 
AND CALORIC INTAKE 


Estimated Average Average 
Country | Caloric Requirements | Caloric Intake 
Argentina 2,600 2,840 
Brazil 2,450 2,360 
Chile 2,640 2,360 
Colombia 2,550 2,280 
Cuba 2,460 2,741 
Mexico 2,490 2,050 
Peru 2,540 1,920 
Uruguay 2,570 2,580 
Venezuela 2,440 2,160 


Commission is undertaking a project of major propor- 
tions. In Chile the work is being effectively carried out by 
the National Housing Corporation, by the National Bank 
through construction bonds, and by the Emergency Hous- 
ing Authority. Similar efforts are being made by the hous- 
ing cooperatives in Colombia and other groups elsewhere. 
The problems we have outlined are so big that inter- 
national cooperation has been required and continues to 
be required for their solution. The oAs has for some time 
been making studies and providing technical assistance 
along these lines. 
The Inter-American Housing and Planning Center 


TABLE 4: PER-CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 


AND MILK 
Pounds of Meat Quarts of Milk 
_ Per Capita Per Capita 
in 1956 in 1952 in 1956 in 1952 
Argentina 229 251 100 174 
Brazil 60 87 27 83 
Chile 71 83 69 72 
Uruguay 212 274 170 182 
Venezuela — 54 —_ 127 


Mexico City child welfare center faces the problem of filling 
more mouths each year 


(cINVA) was established in Bogota in 1952 as Project 22 
of the oas Technical Cooperation Program set up by the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Council, and in 1959 
responsibility for it was transfered to the Pan American 
Union. crnva has carried out a fruitful program of train- 
ing, studies, evaluations, and technical meetings and con- 
ferences. 

Five resolutions passed by the Tenth Inter-American 
Conference in Caracas in 1954 called for studies of the 
housing problem and of the rural exodus to the cities, and 
suggested the possibility of creating a Private Inter- 
American Housing Bank. 

Among other OAs activities related to these problems 
there were the Seminar on Social Affairs, organized by 
the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, that 
met in Santiago, Chile, in May 1958, and the training 
course in nutritional and dietary surveys (Project 182 of 
the Technical Cooperation Program) that was given in 
Buenos Aires in 1959, under the direction of the Pan 
American Health Organization. 

We have touched on the main points of the population 
problem as it affects nutrition and housing in Latin 
America. Surely there is no simple solution to this 
grave problem, but the individual nations, with inter- 
national and inter-American assistance, have begun to 


attack it. Ge 
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ERICO BORGHINI 


In 1550 Hans Srapen, thirty-year-old native of Hesse, 
made his second visit to the coast of Brazil, which was 
still known as America in those days. He had sailed with 
the Spanish expedition commanded by Diego de Sanabria. 
Staden’s ship reached its destination but the admiral’s 
ship was detained by adverse winds on the Guinea coast 
and later attacked by a French pirate. After several ad- 
ventures, Staden was shipwrecked off the coast of Sao 
Vicente Island. Reaching the city, he took service as a 
harquebusier and was sent to a fortified post on Santo 
Amaro Island nearby. In mid-1554 he was captured by 
the savage Tupinamba, cannibal Indians, and many times 
came close to being sacrificed and devoured. 

Safely back in Germany Staden, an unaffected and un- 
pretentious man, had no inkling in 1556 that he was 
writing the first American ethnographic monograph. He 
dipped his quill pen in the ink and carefully wrote a few 
lines on the second chapter of the second book (True, 
Brief Account of the Commerce and Customs of the 
Tupinamba, Whose Prisoner | Was”). He blotted the 
lines with sand and read slowly: “America is a large land 
and has many savage lineages of people, with many varia- 
tions in language, and there are many strange animals 
and it is beautiful to see.” Then he went over the chapter 
titles in the first book: “How a Frenchman, left by the 
ships among the savages, came there to see me and told 
them to devour me because I was Portuguese,” “How 
they had a slave who always slandered me and who would 
have liked them to kill me, and how he himself was killed 
and devoured in my presence,” “How they roasted and 
ate the first of the two Christians, namely Jorge Ferreira, 
son of the Portuguese captain,” “How they roasted and 
ate the other Christian, called Hieronimus,” and so on. 
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Two Tupinamba Indians, tattooed to their knees. The one at left 
carries ibirapema, used for beating out victims’ brains 


The heavy carved door to the traveler’s room creaked 
as it admitted the ample figure of Doctor Dryander, the 
owner of the house, who was carrying a piece of paper. 
He said: “I’ve corrected your dedication to His High- 
ness. Now it’s well polished. Here it is: “To the very noble 
and very serene Prince and Lord, Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, Count of Katzenellenbogen, Dietz, Ziegenhain, and 
Nidda, etc., my gracious Prince and Lord. David, the 
holy royal prophet, says in Psalm 107: They that go 
down to the sea in ships, that do business in great waters; 
These see the works of the Lord, and His wonders in the 
deep. For He commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 
which lifteth up the waves thereof. They mount up to the 
heaven, they go down to the depths. .. .”” 

The friends continued reading and correcting other 
pages, and enjoyed generous glasses of light Munich 
beer as they recalled Staden’s adventures. 


Hans had been expecting the visit of a Spanish friend 
who lived on Sao Vicente Island, which lay between the 
coast and the island of Santo Amaro. He also expected 
Heliodorus Hessus, a German compatriot who worked in 
the sugar mill owned by the Genoese Giuseppe Adorno. 

Since his slave, a savage of the Carios tribe, had not 
returned, Staden decided to go out. “If he’s late bringing 
in the game he kills there won’t be food for anybody,” 
he thought as he turned down the road that led away 
from the fort. “God help me!” he exclaimed in terror 
when he heard unexpected shouts and saw spears threaten- 
ing his chest, “It’s the Tupinamba!” 

In a flash they knocked him to the ground and forced 
him to strip. His gorget was torn from his neck, his hat, 
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shirt, and other clothes were grabbed by his captors, and 
he was left completely naked. Ferociously beaten and 
mauled by the savages, he was whisked off through the 
woods where they had hid, toward the canoes. Other 
painted warriors wearing feathers rushed toward the 
prisoner, biting their arms. Hans understood this sym- 
bolic gesture well—they wanted to devour him! 

Under a torrent of blows and constantly menaced by 
the ibirapema, the heavy ritual mace used to beat the 
brains out of the victims, Hans had no choice but to ac- 
company them. The chief grunted contentedly, and ex- 
claimed for joy with every step that they had captured 
a perot, a Portuguese, a hated enemy of the tribe. 

He decided to take the prisoner to the village to amuse 
the women and to have time to prepare the kavivim pipig, 
a fermented drink made of manioc that has been boiled, 
chewed, spat out, and boiled again. The canoes had gone 
a long way from the scene of the capture before they were 
turned toward the mainland. Nude, and with one leg 
wounded, Hans was thrown in an inni, a sort of hammock, 
and was tied to a tree by a rope firmly fastened around 
his neck. The morubichaba, or chief, grimaced and grimly 
said something that made the prisoner writhe: “Che 


Al 


Staden is shipwrecked in vicinity of Sado Vicente Island in Brazil, 
site of present-day Santos 


remimbaba indé (You are my tied-up bug) .” 

The following day they continued the canoe voyage. A 
great black cloud blew in over their frightened heads. 
They paddled harder but the storm moved faster than 
the bronze-skinned men could drive the boats. The moru- 
bichaba ordered the prisoner to pray, and Hans complied: 
“Almighty God, who hast the power on earth and in 
Heaven, Thou who since creation hast aided those who 
called upon Thy name, and who hast heeded their prayers, 
show Thy clemency to these pagans so that I may know 
Thou still art with me, and so that these savages, who 
do not know Thee, may see that Thou, my God, hast 


heard my prayer.” Soon afterward, to the amazement of 
the savages and the great relief of Hans, the dark cloud 
dispersed, and one of the natives said happily, “The storm 
has passed!” 

After three days’ travel by canoe Hans arrived in the 
Indians’ village. Still nude, he was forced to shout to 
the women, “I, your dinner, have arrived,” And the poor 
“dinner” had to endure all sorts of pinchings, blows, and 
insults by the frenzied Indian women. Then, dragged by 
the rope around his neck which symbolized his prisoners’ 
status, he was placed in the center of the village, which 
consisted of four large communal huts surrounded by a 
high stockade. Already Hans was crossing himself and 
getting ready for his final moments. Fortunately all that 
happened then was that they shaved his eyebrows, put 
rattles on his ankles, adorned him with feathers, and made 


_ him dance. 


Soon afterward, before the tribe’s sacred tamarakas, 
the rattles that the savages thought possessed supernatural 
powers, he had to defend himself against a grave charge. 
“I’m not Portuguese,” he pleaded, “The French are my 
friends and relatives, and the land I come from is called 
Germany.” 

“You're lying!” cried the savages. “Everyone knows 
that the French are mortal enemies of the Portuguese. 
If you’re French what are you doing among the perots? 
The French are our friends and trade us knives, mirrors, 
combs, and shears for cotton, pimento, brazilwood, and 
feathers. Once we tried to make deals like this with the 
Portuguese, but when our people went aboard their ships 
they were taken prisoner and delivered to the Tupinikin, 
our worst enemies, who ate them.” 

“So that’s the way things are,” thought Hans, “To God 
I commend my spirit.” His captor gave him an energetic 
jerk on the rope that almost choked him. “My father,” 
yelled the fierce Indian, “was killed by a shot from a 
Portuguese, and you are Portuguese!” 


Staden as he appeared in H. J. Winnckelmann’s Description 
of the New World in 1664 
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But fortunately God was looking out for Hans Staden. 
The testimony of a Tupinamba who had been a Portu- 
guese slave saved him and caused the savages to postpone 
their feast. The Indian said that it was true that a ship 
had been wrecked, and tl.at its crew members called them- 
selves Spaniards. They weren’t Portuguese, but looked 
like them. Hans insisted vigorously. “I’m a friend and 
relative of the French; please don’t kill me until the 
French can come and identify me.” 

Later a Frenchman who lived a few miles from the vil- 
lage arrived and the Indians asked him to identify the 
prisoner. Hans, days afterward, indignantly recalled the 
episode: “They took me nude to his presence. . . . He 
spoke to me in French and I couldn’t understand it very 
well. The savages watched and listened attentively. Since 
I couldn’t answer, he said to the Indians, in their lan- 
guage, ‘Kill him and eat him; the villain is really Portu- 
guese—your enemy and mine!’ I understood him per- 
fectly then, and begged for the love of God that he tell 
them not to devour me. But he just said to me, ‘They 
want to eat you.’ Then they took me back to the hut where 
they kept me. I lay down on the hammock and God knows 
how unfortunate I considered myself. I began to recite 
a verse loudly. Then they said, ‘He must be Portuguese— 
he’s afraid of death.’ ” 

Days after this humiliating episode Hans was taken to 
the village of the chief Konyan-Bébe, and there, under 
interrogation, Hans said that the Tupinikin would soon 
come to attack them. When this attack actually occurred 
the prisoner wasn’t able to make good his plan of escape 
by fleeing toward the Tupinikin. Later a Portuguese boat 
appeared, but its crew likewise failed to rescue the 
harquebusier. 

Meanwhile his captor had left for another village to 
prepare a feast with the German as the main dish. He 
quickly returned, very alarmed, and said that all in the 
neighboring village had become sick because the pris- 
oner’s God was angry with them. At the same time, an 
epidemic began taking lives in Konyan-Bébe’s village. 
Panic spread and the savages developed a reverent re- 
spect for Hans. They reasoned that he could not be a 
Portuguese, since the God of the Portuguese had never 


Tupinamba are attacked by Tupinikin. Staden (at right of boat) begs to be rescued 2 ‘ 
Terrified women and children seek shelter but French crew of vessel refuses to end so Indians can continue harvest 


got mad at them when they ate a perot. Hans, although 
closely guarded, was no longer mistreated by the Indians. 
Other events, perhaps happenstance and perhaps miracu- 
lous, such as the damage done by a big storm after a 
cannibal banquet, and Hans’ restoring of sight to a per- 
sonal enemy of his through prayers, assured his position. 

Later another Portuguese cargo ship arrived. Hans was 
taken out in a canoe, and from a distance spoke with a 
French crew member. The conversation went along so 
well that the savages became convinced that the prisoner 
was really French. But they still didn’t release him. 

A French boat arrived later to load a contraband cargo 
of the highly prized brazilwood, wanted as a source of 
dye. Staden tried to swim out to freedom and managed 
to reach one of the loading vessels. Its crew members, 
however, fearful of setting the savages against them—and 
losing their profitable trade—pushed him back with their 
oars. 

Once again in the power of his captors, Hans was taken 
on a raiding party against the Portuguese. They returned 
with several prisoners. Two who were wounded in the 
combat were killed and their flesh cooked to be eaten 
later. Hans tried to console the other captives, and made 
no attempt to escape in order not to bring the Indians’ 
wrath down on them. 

Hans had already won the Tupinamba’s respect by 
foretelling the encounter with their enemies; his captors 
were convinced of the power of his God one day when 
Hans was fishing with one of the tribal chiefs. A bad 
rain squall came up, but after Hans’ copious prayers, it 
stopped a few feet short of where they were. 

Hans told the chief that a French ship would come soon 
and the Indians would be offered merchandise if they 
would release him. Sure enough, a ship called the Catalina 
Vatierville arrived, the captain and crew played on the 
Indians’ emotions with tales of the prisoner’s dying fa- 
ther’s wish to see his son, and they finally let Hans go. 

After nine months of captivity and close brushes with 
death, Hans Staden, exchanged for a batch of knives, axes, | 
mirrors, and combs, sailed on the Catalina Vatierville 
and arrived safely in Europe to tell his astonishing 
tale. Be 


Prayers of Staden at cross cause storm 
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GERMINAL NOGUES 


Mar pet Ptara, lively, sophisticated, and exuberant 
Argentine city on the Atlantic Ocean two hundred fifty 
miles from Buenos Aires, held its Second International 
Film Festival in March of this year. Representatives of 
all phases of the film-making profession came from 
twenty-one nations for the event. 

The quality of the films entered in the Festival was 
very low. As the French writer André Malraux said, “What 


the movies show us more and more each year is that 
men, in spite of the differences and serious conflicts that 
separate them, share common dreams under the same 
starry sky. And this sky is present in every film that has ; 
talent, even in those in which it is never seen.” 

Prizes in the show were not Hollywood-type Oscars 
but little statues of a payador, a characteristic figure of 
Argentine folklore who improvises songs and poems. 
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Argentine stars Fina Baser and Héctor Gancé in scene from neo- 
realistic film that won prize for best Spanish language picture 


The payadors were awarded by an official jury, including 
Mme. Kawakita of Japan; Sixto Pondal Rios, the critic 
“Roland,” Mario Soffici, and Francisco Mugica of Argen- 
tina; Joseph Mankiewicz of the United States; Carlos 
Fernandez Cuenca of Spain; Georges Sadoul of France; 
Edmund Luft of Germany; and Fernaldo Di Giammat- 
teo of Italy. Other prizes were awarded by an interna- 
tional critics jury and the National Arts Fund. 

Germany won the prize for the best picture with its 
Die Briicke (The Bridge), a dramatic anti-war story that 
describes the experiences of a group of German youths 
who, at the end of April, 1945, are converted in a few 
hours from happy-go-lucky schoolboys to green sentries 


Brazilian film A Garganta do Diabo had prize-winning script, 
scenes of Iguacu Falls 


at the bridge in their town. The best feature of this presen- 
tation is the performance of the young cast—all natural 
actors portraying their first roles before the camera. The 


plot, based on a true incident, repeats the old “war” theme} 


hut does it in a daring, illuminating manner. Bernhard 
Wicki, director of the film, was full of emotion as the 
prize was awarded in the Provincial Hotel. Wicki, prac- 
tically unknown as a director, is remembered for his 
starring role with Maria Schell in Die Letzte Briicke (The 
Last Bridge). 


Pietro Germi, an Italian, walked away with the honors 


for best director for his work in Un Maledetto Imbroglio4q 


(An Accursed Imbroglio) which, although it was a moy- 
ing detective story, did not really deserve to win. 

The award for the best script went to the young 
Brazilian Walter H. Khoury for A Garganta do Diabo 
(The Devil’s Throat). The film is primitive from the 
technical point of view, but has documentary value since 
its story unfolds at the thundering majesty of Iguacu Falls, 

A personal chat with Eleonora Rossi Drago convinced 
me that she deserved her prize as the best actress. Her 
performance in L’Estate Violenta, (Violent Summer) was 
really outstanding. Although the story was rather risqué 
it was brought off in good taste by Valerio Zurlini, a new 
face among Italian directors. The dance scene of Violent 
Summer is one of the most beautiful cinematographic 
compositions of recent years. 

Although the two United States pictures entered by the 
Motion Picture Association were rather poor (The Wreck 
of the Mary Deare and The Last Angry Man), the per- 
formance of Paul Muni in the latter, in his first major 
role in twelve years, was highly esteemed by the jury, and 
he took the prize for the best actor. 

Honors in the short subject category were taken by 
the Polish film The Tournament, a modern animated car- 


Graciela Borges and Alberto de Mendoza, Argentine stars, 
during reception sponsored by French delegation 
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Best picture award went to Die Briicke (The Bridge) , dramatic German anti-war story 


toon that describes a chess match humorously and en- 
tertainingly. 

The prize for the best Spanish language picture was 
won by El Bote, El Rio y La Gente (The Boat, the River, 
and People), a neo-realistic Argentine film that didn’t 
quite come off because it lacked authenticity and did not 
do justice to the natural beauty of its setting in the Delta, 
a resort area near Buenos Aires. The efforts of a large 
cast including stars such as Fina Baser, Luisa Vehil, 
Silvia Legrand, Maria Vaner, and Luis Tasca were diluted 
by the waters of the river. The showing of this film was 
marred by two incidents: there were not enough tickets 
for the foreign delegations, and whistles of derision 
drowned out the end of the film. The two other Spanish 
language films that were entered didn’t deserve the prize 
either—they were the Spanish film El Baile (The Dance), 
which remained more like a play than a movie; and the 
Mexican film La Estrella Vacia (The Empty Star), a 
showy but shallow product. 

Anna Kamenkova, the little Russian actress who starred 
in A Girl Looks for Her Father, got honorable mention 
for her performance. Honorable mention also went to 
the color photography in Jean Bourgoin’s typically 
French Une Fille pour [Eté (A Girl for the Summer). 

We won’t comment on the organization of the show. 
The festival gave an opportunity for a beneficial exchange 
of ideas between the screen personalities—Homero Alsina 


Thevenet, Uruguayan critic who chatted daily with George 
Fenin of the United States, frequently joined by Fenin’s 
colleague Dwight MacDonald, Enriqueta Muniz of Argen- 
tina, and Edouard Molinaro of France, to mention only 
a few. 

Pierre Billard, a French journalist, summed this up 
in these words: “The Mar del Plata Festival has made 
it possible for many persons in the world of movies to 
become acquainted with the general political, social, 
economic, artistic, and cultural conditions under which 
the Argentine film industry is developing. Now we can 
understand more clearly its problems and possibilities. 
The Festival permitted a worthwhile interchange of ideas 
between journalists, critics, writers, and others with an 
interest in movies. This interchange, on both theoretical 
and personal planes, made the Festival a noteworthy cul- 
tural event.” This was the case in spite of the fact that 
many Argentine actors and actresses hid their real acting 
abilities under big wigs or strange glasses. 

As an “added attraction,” many nations, including Ar- 
gentina, held showings of films other than those entered 
in the official competition. It was surprising to find that 
these were generally of higher quality than those in the 
official show., One of these “extras” was Joseph Man- 
kiewicz’s Suddenly Last Summer. This strange drama, 
like most of those of Tennessee Williams, seemed to have 
the virtue (or defect) of baring the characters’ souls. 
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Elizabeth Taylor’s fine job in this picture surprised the 
critics who didn’t realize she was such a fine actress. 

A highlight of the Festival was the participation of 
Emmanuelle Riva, French actress, who attended the pre- 
miere of her Hiroshima . . . Mon Amour while she was 
spending a couple of days in Mar del Plata. Nothing that 
we could say about this actress would do her justice—each 
shot of her is a movie in itself, posing so many problems, 
suggesting so many things, and forming something that 
is completely new to the movie world. The problem of 

forgetfulness, which brings Proust to mind, is set in an 
exotic Japanese panorama that accents the sweet, ex- 
pressive face of the star. The film was directed by Alain 


Hugo del Carril, prize-winning Argentine director, enjoys 
dinner with Linda Cris 


Resnais, whose short Nuit et Brouillard (Night and Fog) 
we saw a few years ago at the Cannes Festival before 
it was withdrawn at the request of the German delega- 
tion, which considered it offensive. 

The Argentines surprised the European and U.S. visit- 
! ors with films such as Rio Abajo (Down the River), 
produced by Enrique Dawi. This picture was an interest- 
ing sociological study of the arrival of Lithuanian im- 
migrants at the Ibicuy River section in northeast Argen- 
tina. We also took in, at the receptions, other Argentine 


Emmanuelle Riva, French star of Hiroshima . . 
was a welcome added attraction at Festival 


. Mon Amour, 


shorts—those of Jorge Michel, Osias Wilenski, and 
Rodolfo Khun. 

We paid special attention to the show girls, and noted 
how French-Italian Jacqueline Sassard seemed strangely 
cool by comparison with the Argentine Elida Gay Palmer. 

Three important local stars—Amelita Vargas of Cuba 
and Aida Luz and Elena Lucena of Argentina—got 
together frequently in the little bar of the Nogaré Hotel. 

Among other pictures entered in the Festival were the 
Egyptian We, The Students and the Finnish Frenzy of 
Two Lives, both dealing with the juvenile delinquency 
problem. Denmark presented a detective story: The Mark 
of the White Frog. Austria entered The Voice of the 
Woods; Portugal, My Cousin Basilio; and Japan, Good- 
bye My Tosa of the South. All these were of little interest 
and of poor artistic quality, as the critics and the public 
indicated. 

Norway deserves special mention for sending repre- 
sentatives with good old-fashioned warmth and charm 
to these festivals. Last year it was the actress Henny 
Moan; this year it was Ivo Caprino, whose Hidden Plot, 
the first Norwegian film in color, made a big hit with 
the children. Its cast included both people and puppets, 
and its star was the little girl Lille Grethe. 

Ten wonderful days at the sunny Mar del Plata beaches, 
good pictures and bad ones, parties and all the rest—this 
was the Second International Film Festival. As Georges 
Sadoul has pointed out, “Until the middle of the century, 
it could be said that five or six big nations monopolized 
the cinematographic art. Since then, the picture has com- 
pletely changed, and movies have become a universal 
cultural medium, flourishing in more than fifty coun- 


tries.” Be 


Maria Felix collects her payador for her performance 
in the Mexican film La Estrella Vacia 
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/ THE ANIMAL . 


ARTURO D. HERNANDEZ 


PICURA WAS ONE of that genus of rodents of the Amazon 
Basin better known as pacas whose flesh is considered a 
delicious delicacy. It was her custom to travel around the 
section of the forest where she lived only after the sun 
had set, when the dew had drenched the tops of the tall 
trees and begun to fall in fat drops that landed with a loud 
impact on the wide leaves of the Musales plants. 

When night had fallen, Picura cautiously put her beau- 
tiful sleek head out of the opening of her burrow and, as 
she always did, looked in the direction of the enormous 
tree, some hundred feet away, where her path entered the 
forest. 

“See you later, friend,” she said, scarcely turning her 
head toward the interior of the burrow. 

“Come back soon,” answered a deep, harsh voice, 
blurred by drowsiness. 

Picura started off toward the big tree, and soon came 
to her path, a narrow furrow in the soft carpet of dead 
leaves. This was the world of those who walk by night, 
the world of those who can see in the dark and who hunt 
some sleeping creature for their sustenance. A night bird 
flapped his wings and sounded his warning cry. Then the 
other birds, who were sleeping, knew that the friend of 
the monstrous serpent had been seen making her nocturnal 
rounds. A tapir, drinking from a nearby stream after his 
first sleep, raised his head and listened attentively, think- 
ing that it was too bad that Picura, one of the most at- 
tractive and inoffensive inhabitants of the jungle, should 
have such an evil companion that the good and wise 
animals had come to avoid her with superstitious terror. 

After going through a long stretch of woods, Picura 
came to a fork in the trail. She chose the path that led to 
a stand of huicungos, and paused to dig out and eat some 
of the delicious roots. Then, her hunger appeased, she 
returned to her burrow by the same path. Inside the en- 
trance, which was partly hidden by brush, Chushupe, the 
most terrifying serpent in the jungle, awaited her arrival. 
On his scaly, dry, pliant coils slept the three little pacas. 
Picura gently nuzzled them, and they awoke and climbed 
down to nurse, while the serpent lazily uncoiled. From 
the front of his‘ diamond-shaped head, his forked tongue 
emerged frequently. Slowly, the reptile started toward the 
surface, where the defenseless sleeping creatures lived. 

Silently, undulatingly, he glided toward the distant 
pond from which came the noisy croaking of the frogs. 
The woods, usually full of undefinable sounds, fell silent 
and from time to time one could hear the startled voice 
of some nocturnal bird comforting its young, aroused by 
the instinct that warns the jungle inhabitants of the 
presence of danger. 

As he passed under some bushes the serpent raised 
his head, trying to discover nests hidden in the thick 
foliage. He sounded his paralyzing cry, like that of an 
angry turkey, and began to creep up a low tree. The silence 
was shattered by the agonizing cry of a little bird, caught 
and devoured along with its fledglings. The loving 
mothers, awakening in the other nests, protectively 
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stretched out their wings to cover their babies. The 
paralyzing cries of the reptile, and the terrified cries of 
captured birds, were repeated again and again during the 
night, in an atmosphere of fear. 

After his appetite was satisfied and his stomach filled, 
Chushupe began to fill the night with his loud threats. On 
hearing them, the lithe and agile jaguar turned his head 
in disgust and went away. 

A little farther away the young doe fearfully opened 
her round eyes, drew closer to her young faun, and sug- 
gested that they should leave this terror-ridden neighbor- 
hood. 

That night Chushupe, excited by his hunt and by the 
challenges he had flung out, delayed his return longer 
than usual. He felt his eyelids grow heavy, and an in- 
eluctable sleepiness took possession of him. His progress 
grew slower and slower. He tried to continue, impelled 
by a vague desire to reach the burrow where his friend 
Picura awaited him, or to find some sheltered spot where 
he might hide, but an undeniable stupor overcame him. 
He curled his length into a spiral and fell into a deep sleep 
at the precise moment when the pale blue rays of the 
morning light penetrated the jungle. The daytime drama 
of the jungle began to unfold while Chushupe lay sleep- 
ing out in the open, so deeply that nothing could wake 
him. 

He was danger itself, invincible and immortal to all 
the inhabitants of the forest. No one knew exactly when 
he had arrived there, nor could anyone imagine whence 
he had come. They remembered quite clearly when he had 
become Picura’s guest, for ever since he had caused the 
misfortunes that had afflicted this once happy commu- 
nity of animals. Help finally came to them from the most 
unexpected source. 

It was the toucan who saw them first. Flying along the 
familiar passageways through the heavy growth, he ob- 
served some strange creatures who were getting out of a 
small boat that was floating on the river. These beings 
went into the weeds that grew along the shore, and they 
walked on their two hind legs. The bird with the enor- 
mous beak landed on a branch and began to watch what 
they did. 

“They are some strange monkeys who have come by 
river, large monkeys with strange skins, who know how 
to make smoke.” 

Chushupe, who was just at this moment awakening as 
the first evening shadows fell, heard what the toucan said. 
Waves of anger surged through his head and began to 
bring back memories: 

“Perhaps they belong to a species of monkeys I used 
to know,” he said to himself. “They knew how to change 
dry wood into smoke and red flowers.” 

He raised his head to see where he was. A short dis- 
tance away he saw Picura’s path. Realizing that he was 
near her burrow, he headed straight for it, absorbed in 
the memories that were filling his head. 

“Now I know they are coming closer,” he thought. “I 
must wait for the toucan’s reports to know how to deal 
with them.” 

The nocturnal animals had begun to move around and, 
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full of curiosity, were approaching the place in the forest 
where the undergrowth had been cut down. There they 
saw only some white forms, box-like in shape—mosquito 
nets—under a shelter covered with palm leaves. Inside 
these the beings had taken refuge, like snails or turtles 
withdrawn into their shells or carapaces. And so it was 
left for the animals of the daytime to try to find out the 
truth about them when they saw them moving around— 
two large ones and a small one, followed by two beautiful 
animals that barked. 

“They are not monkeys,” the toucan announced. “They 
do not have fur, they don’t live in the trees and eat fruit, 
they have no tails. . . .” 

The mosquito added: “Their skin is very soft and their 
blood is warm and sweet.” 

The jaguar said: “They have no fangs or claws. They 
cannot attack. They will be easy prey for me.” 

The serpent added: “They have no venom; they cannot 
be dangerous.” 

“They don’t know how to swim,” the duck observed. 

“They don’t know how to fly,” the birds chimed in. 

“They can’t even crawl,” the reptiles hissed. 

Since the forest had first existed, nobody had seen 
beings like these, except the ones who decorated their 
naked bodies with feathers and necklaces, and whom the 
old jaguar used to follow patiently, and attack when he 
found them unarmed and unable to use their deadly 
arrows. In order to have some kind of a name for the 
strange visitors, the inhabitants of the forest called them 
“the animals who walk on their hind feet.” 

When the Auancahui, the dread bird who could predict 
the future, saw the otorongo jaguar following the one who 
was going into the woods carrying nothing but his stick 
that made thunder, he began to intone the song of the 
dead, because he supposed that the defenseless biped 
would soon be devoured. 

But what he saw that day was not the jaguar devouring 
the animal who walked on his hind feet; rather it was the 
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latter removing the painted hide from the cat. Neverthe- 
less, he didn’t stop singing his fateful song, because that 
same night he heard the dreadful cries that it was 
Chushupe’s habit to give when he wanted to make the 
children of the forest tremble with fright. 

Chushupe was blind with rage because his companion 
Picura had not come home from her nocturnal rounds 
the night before. In vain he had waited for her in the 
burrow, caring for the babies who were crying with 
hunger, until the sun began to light up the forest, filling 
it with highlights and floating shadows. He finally found 
out what had happened when, before the end of the day, 
he stuck his head out of the burrow for a glance at the 
world of the daytime animals who were getting ready to 
retire. The loquacious magpie, the acorn-eater, shouted 
out the news: 

“The animal who walks on his hind feet set a trap in 
Picura’s path with the stick that stuns like thunder. Didn’t 
you hear the explosion at midnight that woke up all those 
who sleep when darkness comes? It was the trap that 
caught Picura. When daylight came, the animal that walks 
on his hind feet came back for his thunder stick and took 
away Picura’s body.” 

Chushupe decided to avenge his companion by doing 
away with the being who had dared to challenge his wrath. 
What if the otorongo, largest and fiercest of the jaguars, 
had been killed by the intruder? Very well, now it was 
the animal who walks on his hind feet who was going to 
be destroyed. He mentally pictured that creature with the 
bare skin who imagined he could escape him but would 
never be able to. With a triumphant smile, he advanced 
to the place where he thought he would meet his enemy, 
only to find that here a piece of land had already been 
cleared and a house built. 

Chushupe was loathe to cross bare places where every- 
one could see him and know his shape and size. Like all 
those who hide in fear, he instinctively stayed in the dim 
light of the shadows that keeps legends alive and exag- 


gerates reality. He had preferred to hide in the crevasses 
of boulders, in the thick underbrush, or in the hollow 
interiors of decayed trees, until he had found a good 
companion, the largest and most delicate rodent of the 
forest, who wanted to have him as a permanent guest in 
her deep burrow, and warm him with her body. Now, at 
the edge of the forest, in sight of the house, he coiled his 
body into the position for attack and gave his chilling 
battle cry. It was answered by the smaller animals who 
also lived in the house. Because he did not know about 
dogs, Chushupe supposed this was the terrified voice of 
his enemy. 

When nothing happened, he uncurled his body and, 
with ever more horrible cries, circled the clearing where 
the house stood, lighted by something that looked like a 
star. The dogs continued to howl. 

Next day, the animal who walks on his hind feet went 
into the forest, following one of his dogs, which he held 
by a thin chain. 

“He should be around here,” he said. “His last cry last 
night came from here.” 

And the good inhabitants of the forest also knew that 
Chushupe really was sleeping in some dark place near 
there. Those who knew exactly where he was were the 
nocturnal creatures, but they were asleep now. The for- 
tune-teller bird, who never seemed to sleep, sang his 
lugubrious song more loudly. Everyone saw the animal 
who walks on his hind feet pass close by the enormous 
tree trunk that had fallen, a hundred years before, because 
of old age. They saw him peer into the dim interior 
through the enormous mouth that opened like a monstrous 
yawn and, seeing nothing, continue his search without 
paying any attention to the growls of his nervous, bristling 
dog. The animal who walks on his hind feet carefully 
examined each cluster of bushes, the thick tangles in the 
places where the branches of trees bent down to the 
ground, and the conformation of the fallen leaves that 
carpeted the ground and might conceal the entrance to 
some burrow. The dog was showing signs of increasing 
nervousness, tugging on his chain and trying to break 
loose. 

“Quiet, Sultan!” his master said, trying to calm him. 
“He would destroy you instantly, if you met him. We are 
not hunting for big game. Easy, Sultan, easy .. .” 

The animal who walks on his hind feet continued his 
cautious advance, studying carefully every feature of the 
terrain. When some time had passed without anything 
being found, the wrinkles of his forehead deepened with 
the tension. The fortune-teller bird increased the rhythm 
of his song, and the animal who walks on his hind feet 
looked up in great disgust at the high branch where he 
was perched. 

Suddenly the unexpected happened. A link in the dog’s 
chain gave way, and he started off at full speed in the 
direction of the hollow log they had left behind. 

“Sultan, stop! This is not a big game hunt! He'll kill 
you!” 

But the dog had already disappeared from sight, and 
the animal on his hind feet immediately understood the 
significance of his dog’s precipitate flight, and he shud- 
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dered involuntarily at the thought of how near he himself 
had been to the great danger. Abandoning all caution, 
he rushed after his dog. An indescribable cry, which 
seemed to come from a tunnel or a tomb, reached his 
ears at that moment. It was a cry of agony, and it was 
followed by Chushupe’s terrifying cry of victory. The 
fortune-teller bird concluded that, since it could not be 
otherwise, his funereal song was dedicated to the inoffen- 
sive animal on two legs who must have been caught by 
Chushupe. 

Guided by the ever-deepening moans of his dog, the 
animal who walked on his hind feet reached the dark 
opening from whose depths came the crunching sound 
of breaking bones. Here he stopped—it was impossible to 
aid his faithful companion. To shoot blindly into that 
trunk would be to seek certain death. The monstrous 
reptile would attack immediately, and there would be no 
escape from him. Although those who run on four feet 
are faster than those who crawl, the latter are still much 
faster than bipeds. 

Suddenly the animal on two feet grew calm, and some- 
thing in his head began to function. He took the machete 
out of the case that hung from his belt and rapidly cut 
a number of heavy poles, with which he completely closed 
off the entrance to the tree trunk. He finished his work 
without Chushupe becoming aware of what was happen- 
ing, and thus was in a position to shoot through the 
cracks between the bars. After the shot, a dreadful cry 
came from the interior of the log, and a thick, undulating 
form came toward the entrance. The encircling poles held 
firm against his powerful efforts to break through. There, 
outside, Chushupe could see the creature whom the jungle 
inhabitants called the animal who walks on his hind feet; 
motionless, he stared at him. How wrong he had been 
to give his shout of victory! He didn’t look dangerous 
or menacing, but he had built this impassable barrier of 
poles that held him, Chushupe, a prisoner, helpless to 
attack—held him, the strongest and most feared creature 
in the jungle! 

That day the inhabitants of the forest heard the cries 
of Chushupe, at first threatening and fear-inspiring, 
change into impotent rage, and then into despair and 
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agony. The animal who walks on his hind feet killed him 
using his thundering stick several times, but he could nof | 
recover his dog because the monster had devoured him 

The jungle creatures felt that a new life had begun fog 
them. From that day on, they could go to sleep confidentim 
that their protective wings would not be profaned anda 
their nests would not be violated. Now there was no onemmm 
who would ravage their burrows or trouble the pondg . 
where the noisy frogs lived. 

Time passed. Roses were blooming around the housemmm 
of the animal who walked on his hind feet. Amber 
dragonflies and many-colored butterflies circled in the 
warm, perfumed air. Beasts with sharp horns grazed ig 
the green field and there were others with them whos¢ 
long manes streamed in the wind when they ran. Puppies 
played in the patio, the children of the dead dog, and 
brilliantly colored birds built their nests in branches 
laden with fruit, and sang their sweetest songs for the 
erect conqueror of the monstrous reptile who had ter. 
rorized the jungle. 

Then the migrating birds who cross oceans and com 
tinents in search of summer flew over the clearing. They 
stopped on the nearly dry lake beds and on the streams 
that were full of fish and turtles. 

They knew many things because they saw many things 
on their endless travels. When they saw the beings who 
lived in the house surrounded by gardens, orchards, and 
pastures, their voices offered a happy greeting. The in. 
habitants of the forest were quick to ask them if they 
knew the animal who walks on his hind feet. They told § 
the visitors that they loved him because he had freed 
them from the great terror of the forest, he never hurt 
them, and he lived surrounded by fruits and flowers. 

“Yes indeed we know him,” they answered. “He is one 
of the most powerful creatures on the earth. They are the 
builders and masters of roaring monsters that move much 
faster than serpents; they fly much higher than the birds 
and the clouds, and when they travel across oceans they 
swim better than fish. When one of these beings protects 
the defenseless creatures and lives in the midst of the beau- 
tiful things of Creation, he is worthy of being loved. He 
is called Man.” 6e 
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Industry was only sector in Latin American economy to show 
persistent growth in 1959 


1959 TRENDS IN 
LATIN. AMERICA 


CECILIO MORALES 


WuiLe THE United States, Canada, and most of Western 
Europe recovered or advanced economically in the past 
eighteen months, the economies of the Latin American 
countries barely kept pace with population growth. Un- 
less the factors that caused this stagnation can be over- 
come, the rest of 1960 and 1961 will be a period of 
increasing economic difficulties for Latin America. 


The U.S. recovery that began in the second quarter of 
1958 continued vigorously in 1959, with some interrup- 
tion caused by the steel strike, and now, in 1960, the gross 
national product is running at an annual rate of five hun- 
dred billion dollars, as against 442 billion in 1958 and 
480 billion last year. Showing its improved economic 
health, the United States in 1959 increased its imports 
by 17 per cent over the previous year’s; however, follow- 
ing an already set pattern, 70 per cent of the increase 
was in imports from Western Europe and Canada; im- 
ports from Latin America actually suffered a slight drop. 

The Western European economy, which had been stag- 
nant in 1958, resumed a solid expansion in 1959, which 
has continued this year. Almost all of the trade increase 
was in commerce within the region. The area’s imports 
from the rest of the world went up only 1.5 per cent, 
and those from Latin America remained at a virtually 
stationary level. 

The Soviet bloc countries continued a high rate of eco- 
nomic growth; their imports from the rest of the world 
went up 5 per cent; their purchases from Latin America 
dropped from 161 million dollars’ worth to 154 million, 
while their exports to Latin America increased from 116 
million to 136 million. Only 1.8 per cent of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s exports went to the Soviet bloc. 

Meanwhile the underdeveloped countries continued ef- 
forts to stimulate growth, with uneven results; none of 
them is yet in a position to do this without considerable 
financial help from abroad. 

The general world outlook, based on the prevailing 
conditions in the industrial countries, is good; this means 
that trade levels will be maintained, as well as demand 
for the basic products on whose sale most of the develop- 
ing countries depend. But there are other, negative factors 
that cloud the outlook for the underdeveloped areas. The 
discrepancy between them and the industrial countries 
has been increased by the rapid rate of technological 
progress in the latter. This is seen, for example, in the 
evolution of world trade. While the exports of the indus- 
trial countries more than doubled in the last ten years, 
those of the underdeveloped areas increased only 50 per 
cent; consequently, their share in world commerce, which 
was 35 per cent both in 1938 and in 1953, dropped to 
30 per cent in 1959, while they have had the largest 
population growth rates. 

In agriculture, Western Europe and the United States 
have expanded their output in astonishing fashion, as a 
result of a policy of subsidies and the application of ad- 
vanced technology. And while the European countries 
have rapidly advanced toward self-sufficiency in many 
products, the United States has amassed a large volume 
of surplus farm products that are costly to store and hard 
to dispose of and tend to depress world markets. In West- 
ern Europe, for example, wheat production has gone up 
from 28 million tons a year to 36 million in the last ten 
years; output of sugar rose from 3,730,000 tons to 7,410,- 
000. Both of these cases involved subsidies and protec- 
tion; while they were taking place, the production of the 
three traditional wheat exporters remained stationary 
under the pressure of surpluses; and the traditional pro- 
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ducers of cheap sugar have not found markets for all 
their crop. 

In addition, the constant trend toward substitution of 
synthetic products for basic natural ones, and the more 
efficient use of raw materials made possible by improved 
industrial processes, indicate poor prospects for an ex- 
pansion of the exports of the countries that produce such 
goods, on the scale their development needs would re- 
quire. 

The establishment of the European Economic Commu- 
nity and the European Free Trade Association, and the 
program for rapid elimination of customs duties within 
those regional groupings, have aroused abroad the fear 
of new trade discrimination against the rest of the world. 

Because of the great variations in conditions and trends 
among the countries, we cannot give a meaningful growth 
rate for Latin America as a whole, but in 1959 all of them 
were still in a difficult stage of their process of develop- 
ment. In general, the growth of national output has not 
been fast enough, in the light of population growth, to 
permit the savings, and the formation of capital, that 
are needed for rapid economic growth; in some coun- 
tries, such as Argentina, there has even been a drop in 
per capita production. 


LATIN AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE 


Although the volume of Latin American exports in 
1959 showed an increase over 1958, the value remained 
virtually the same—$8,220,000,000, against $8,206,000,- 
000. Meanwhile the area’s imports declined from $8,170,- 
000,000 to $7,550,000,000. Thus the area’s deficit in its 
balance of payments with the rest of the world was re- 
duced during the year; but it should be noted that the 
drop in imports reflected restrictive policies adopted by 
many countries, and represented postponement of nec- 
essary imports rather than lessened need for them. 

The terms of trade—the relative prices of the things 
they sell and the things they must buy—continued to 
work against Latin America, principally because of lower 
prices for coffee, petroleum, sugar, cotton, wool, and 
cacao. 


FOREIGN TRADE OF LATIN AMERICA BY AREA 
(Absolute values in millions of dollars f.o.b. and percentage) 


Year 1959 
Exports Imports 
Area Absolute % Absolute % 
| Value Value 

United States 3,667.0 | 45.0 | 3,495.7 46.3 
Western Europe and 

Associated Ter- 

ritories and Unit- | 

ed Kingdom | 3,012.8 | 37.0 | 2,492.9 33.0 
Japan | 254.3 3.0, 224.3 3.0 
Latin America 689.5 | 8.3 689.5 9.1 
Soviet Bloc 152.7 1.8 136.5 2.0 
Other 435.2. 5.2 511.1 7.0 

Total 8,221.5 100.0 | 7,550.0 | 100.0 


Source: United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1960. 
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The effects of the lack of growth in Latin American 
exports—they have been almost stagnant for a decade— 
were made worse by a slowing down of foreign invest. 
ment in the area, while U.S. investments in Europe went 
up. As a result, Latin America’s gold and foreign ex. 
change reserves again declined. 

Most of the Latin American countries have a high 
foreign debt, and the service of these debts absorbs a 
considerable amount of their foreign exchange. At the 
same time it limits the possibilities of receiving addi- 
tional help from the same creditors. 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN LATIN AMERICA 
(Some important products shown in thousands of tons) 


1956-1959 
Product 1956 1957 1958 1959 

Wheat 9,578 | 11,139 | 9,722 | 10,474 
Corn 18,056 | 18,225 20,898 | 21,846 
Coffee 1,859 | 2,367 | 2,788| 3,232 
Sugar 10,546 | 12,386 | 13,344 13,953 
Cotton 1,174| 1,225| 1,363] 1,235 
Wool 332 323 340 319° 
Cocoa 234 287 282 301 


Source: Statistical Yearbook, 1959, United Nations 


AGRICULTURE 


Agricultural production has not increased as fast as 
balanced economic growth would have required. It has 
been affected by backward techniques, absence of ade- 
quate allocation of resources, and an outmoded system 
of land tenure, plus adverse weather conditions in 1959. 
So the increase in food output has not exceeded the pop- 
ulation growth and in some cases has not even kept up 
with it. 

Some of the factors responsible have been lack of selec- 
tion of proper varieties and seeds, inadequate use of fer- 
tilizer, old-fashioned farming methods, insufficient at- 
tention to animal and plant diseases, and more general 
conditions such as the exodus of people from the coun- 
try to the industrializing cities, the lack of investment 
in electricity, transportation, irrigation, and health for 
the rural sector, and monopolistic marketing systems. 
Although about 60 per cent of the Latin American popu- 
lation—some 115 million people—live in rural areas, 
they are still the least favored group economically. And 
even though they supply the region’s food and 60 per 
cent of the total exports, their per capita output has 
lagged behind that of other sectors. 

Rationalization of agriculture will require extensive 
planning, sound fiscal systems, efficient agricultural 
credit programs, and technical assistance. With the Latin 
American Free Trade Association created by the Monte- 
video Treaty soon to come into operation, agricultural 
production must be examined from a regional point of 
view, so that crops will be raised where they can be 
grown most cheaply. Even though the Treaty grants ten- 
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porary exemptions for agricultural products, the signers 
expressed their intention of gradually adjusting to a 
more efficient division of labor. 

Farm surpluses and their attendant problems continued 
to accumulate in 1959, and there is no easy solution in 
sight. This condition is particularly acute, among prod- 
ucts of special importance to Latin America, in regard 
to wheat, corn, and cotton. Even though the United 
States tries to avoid policies that will disrupt markets, 
the very existence of its huge surpluses has a depressing 
effect. 


INDUSTRY 

Industry has continued to be the only sector in the 
Latin American economy to show persistent growth. It 
continued to expand in 1959 everywhere except in Ar- 
gentina; there the stabilization restrictions and labor 
conflicts caused a decline, except in the petroleum indus- 
try, which registered a considerable increase in produc- 
tion. However, it is evident that unless the agricultural 
sector attains an adequate growth rate, and exports and 
investments are expanded more rapidly, inflationary pres- 
sures will acquire new strength and check the over-all pos- 
sibilities for growth. 

In fact, industrial development has increased Latin 
America’s vulnerability to external factors, since it in- 
creased its dependence on imports of raw materials and 
capital goods, in the face of a limited capacity to import. 

Basic industries, especially steel, have continued to 
grow more rapidly than consumers’ goods industries. 
Machinery and automotive industries have continued to 
expand, and new horizons are opening up for the petro- 
chemical business. Mining activity remained high, prin- 
cipally reflecting a rise in oil and iron ore production, 
and a smaller one in copper. 

Transportation and energy supplies have not kept 
pace with industrial development and in some cases their 
shortcomings have tended to choke off the whole process. 
Carefully studied plans are needed, worked out with re- 
gard to development prospects and making sensible 
choices among alternative methods. For example, the 
costly investment of Latin American airlines in prestige- 
bearing jet planes that will soon grow obsolete scarcely 
seems justified at a time when other development projects 
are needed much more urgently. 

Growth of electric power, which itself requires heavy 
investment, is a prerequisite to continued industrial de- 
velopment. New plants are going up or are planned, but 
tural electrification has scarcely even been started. 


STABILIZATION 


In six Latin American countries the cost of living 
index rose by between 10 and 100 per cent during the 
year: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Peru, and Uru- 
guay. But consolidation of stabilization programs may 
improve the situation for mobilization of local and at- 
traction of foreign capital. Such programs were beginning 
to take effect by the end of 1959, especially in Argentina 
and Chile. 

The debate between the partisans of stabilization and 


those of development at any price became more animated 
during the period. Although local conditions may modify 
the judgment for individual countries, we feel that the 
desirable objective is development with stability. Neither 
stability alone, which would amount to stagnation, nor 
unconditional development, which would amount to an- 
archy, are desirable for a country. The only thing that 
can be effective is a vigorous economic structure capable 
of growing by using realistic measures and balanced poli- 
cies based on actual resources and concrete possibilities. 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION 


A new objective of Latin American development is 
national socio-economic integration. Clearly, most eco- 
nomic progress has taken place in the cities where indus- 
trialization, trade, and administrative bureaucracy are 
concentrated. Meanwhile some rural or remote areas have 
remained stagnant or even declined from former pros- 
perity. In some cases less than half the population has 
felt the effects of progress, and large sectors, such as 
the Andean Indian communities, remain unconnected 
with the national economies. 

Of course, resources must be concentrated where they 
will do the most over-all good; and exclusive emphasis on 
the least developed areas might hold back national prog- 
ress. But the ties between backward and more developed 
areas must be strengthened. Regional development must 
be planned by teams of specialists including both social 
scientists and technicians. Better transportation, water 
supply, electricity, better cultivation methods, appropri- 
ate placement of industry, good fiscal policies, and de- 
centralization of government can all help bring the for- 
gotten areas to life. 

If the economic disparity between Latin America and 
the United States continues to increase, it will threaten 
Hemisphere solidarity. Operation Pan America has shown 
us the objective of our great task—common effort, with 
common sacrifice, to eliminate the backwardness that 
breeds frustration and resentment, and to build democ- 
racy. As has often been said, what Latin America needs 
is not alms but fair treatment in world trade, technical 
assistance so as to get into the stream of progress, and 
financial help in line with her capacity to develop. e 


MINERAL PRODUCTION IN LATIN AMERICA 
(Principal products in thousands of tons) 


1956-1959 
Product 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Petroleum 159,437 | 177,597 | 170,920 | 216,666 
Coal 8,149 8,287 8,327 7,666 
Iron ore 13 ,498 16,815 16,952 28 ,606 
Copper 610 620 594 607 
Lead 378 413 380 407 
Zinc 466 477 401 489 
Tin 27,895 | 28,878 | 18,616 | 23,280 


Source: Economic Bulletin for Latin America, Vol. IV No. 2, October 1959 
ke zx’ and United Nations, Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, June 1960. 
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FRE 


Johanna Gwinn of Long Island absorbs Spanish en route to Buenos Aires and summer in Santa Fe, Argentina 


HOME ABROAD 


TOR EIGELAND 


“It’s LIKE A DREAM!” whispered Johanna Gwinn, spell- 
bound. From the windows of their plane, pretty Johanna, 
seventeen, and fifty other U.S. teenagers were admiring a 
magnificent sunrise over the Amazon River. 

Johanna and the others were taking part in a world- 
wide American Field Service student exchange program. 
Leaving slightly anxious relatives and friends at home, 
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the youngsters were on their way to families in Brazil and 
Argentina who had “adopted” them for a few months. 

The American Field Service was founded in 1915 as 
volunteer ambulance corps and served with the allied 
forces in both World War I and World War II. Its vol 
unteer members carried over a million casualties. One of 
the leading spirits of the ars was Stephen Galatti, now 
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director general. Between the two wars the organization 
offered graduate fellowships for French universities, and 
the teen-age exchange was begun in 1947. 

Through community committees in many cities, ar- 
rangements were made with families interested in having 
foreign guests, and partial support of the students’ ex- 
penses was subscribed. When a U.S. community has been 
host to a foreign student, it may send one of its own stu- 
dents abroad on the same plan. The Fs is a private edu- 
cational organization, and is not affiliated with any re- 
ligious, political, or other organizations. The home office 
is in New York City; in other countries, information may 
be obtained from the cultural affairs officer at the U.S. 
embassy or legation. 

The program is growing fast. Committees in more than 
twenty countries are now cooperating in this reciprocal 
exchange. In 1959, fifteen hundred students came to the 
United States for the year, and eleven hundred U.S. stu- 


dents went abroad for the summer or for a semester, 
making friends from Cambodia to Argentina. 

The success of Johanna’s trip could be foretold on the 
plane trip between New York and Buenos Aires. When 
not discussing Latin American politics, she had her head 
buried in a Spanish textbook. As is typical of ars stu- 
dents, she is bright, sensitive, open-minded, and has a 
completely disarming smile and sense of humor. “Buenas 
noches, como le va?” she said politely with a smile to 
the customs official in Buenos Aires. “Bienvenida a Argen- 
tina,” he replied with a grin. Johanna’s bags were passed 
unopened. 

The following morning Johanna and the writer found 
themselves on the last leg of the long journey, a two-hour 
flight between Buenos Aires and Santa Fe, beautiful capi- 
tal of the Province of Santa Fe. Johanna was a little nerv- 
ous. “You don’t get a new family every day,” she said, 
“especially not five thousand miles away from your own 


Coffee time at the Poletti home: Maria Lidia, six; Mrs. Poletti; Johanna; Beatrice Poletti, eighteen 
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Johanna is enchanted by small fellow students at convent school 
in Santa Fe 


home.” 

As we stepped off the plane in Santa Fe, they were 
all there waiting: Dr. Angel Poletti and his wife, her new 
“parents,” and their daughters Beatrice, eighteen; Gra- 
ciela, fourteen; and cute little Maria Lidia, six. The 
Polettis were nervous too. Then Mrs. Poletti embraced 
Johanna, and all the others followed suit. Dr. Poletti, in 
halting English, said: “Welcome to your new home, Jo- 
hanna.” She replied in equally halting Spanish: “Muchas 
gracias.” Little Maria Lidia thought it all sounded pretty 
funny and started to giggle. Everyone laughed, and the 
ice was broken. 

Johanna was very anxious to see the school she was to 
attend, and Dr. Poletti decided to stop in for a brief 
visit on the way from the airport. It was a convent school 
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for girls from four to seventeen or eighteen. In two hours 
Johanna breezed through every classroom. Rarely has 
anyone ever made so many friends in such a short period 
of time. Her natural warmth and grace had demolished 
any language barrier that might have existed. 

After this conquest everyone felt much more at ease, 
and we went for lunch at Johanna’s new home. The con. 
versation became gay, free, and animated. Whether it was 
because of, or in spite of, the fact that it was conducted 
in broken English, Spanish, and by means of wild ges. 
tures, I do not know. When Johanna danced an almost 
flying Argentine tango with Dr. Poletti after lunch, it 
was obvious that she already felt at home. 

Johanna wrote home a week later: “I’m not sure 
whether it’s warm or cold here because the temperature 
is in centigrades. . . . My skirt has been shortened three 
inches and I wear my hair puffed up Argentine style. . . , 
Everyone is explaining Argentina to me and I’m answer. 
ing a lot of questions, especially about politics. . . . 
You won’t recognize me when I get back to Long Island, 
partly because of the most delicious, home-made Italian 
pastry. ... Everyone here is so very, very kind to me.” ®» 


Johanna’s Spanish is good enough for her to enjoy a joke her 
first day in class 
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ELEVEN LATIN AMERICAN JOURNALISTS who had been 
three} traveling extensively throughout the United States on 
...,) grants from the U.S. State Department got together in 
swer. | early August to exchange ideas and impressions at an 
. .., informal seminar at the beautifully landscaped twenty- 
land, } acre Tregaron estate in Washington, D.C. 

alian Six of the journalists were Brazilians who had been on 
"Bela forty-five-day visit; the rest, from other countries, 
spent thirty days. Both visits had been programmed by 
the private, non-profit Governmental Affairs Institute 
and had taken the guests through more of the country 
than the average U.S. citizen sees in a lifetime. 

They paused for three days to collect and share their 
thoughts at the Tregaron Center of the School for Ad- 
yanced Study of International Communication and Un- 
® derstanding. This Center, also a private, non-profit insti- 
tution, was organized last year to promote understanding 
between leadership groups in the United States and those 
of other countries. The success of the seminars for for- 
eign leaders has led the Center to plan for other activi- 
fies: joint study of topics of special interest; briefing 
of U.S. public and private officials taking assignments 
abroad; and special projects relating to cultural exchange 
and educational development overseas. 

The Latin American journalists apparently enjoyed the 
® opportunity to meet with U.S. experts from various fields 
in the seminar sessions, which were “off the record” to 
stimulate maximum participation. At the close, we asked 
representatives of each of the two groups about their 
impressions of their tours and the role of the press in 
their own countries. Olmio Barros Vidal, International 
Editor and Assistant to the Director of the Jornal do 
Comercio of Rio de Janeiro, had this to say: 

“What impressed me most about the press of the 
United States is its large proportions—the newspapers 
have giant reporting staffs, giant composing rooms, giant 
presses, and giant circulations. The United States has 
the best developed press in the world. But I might add 
that Brazil has the best developed press in Latin America. 
There are some 72 newspapers, some large and some 
small, in one Brazilian chain owned by Assis de Chateau- 
briand. The papers in our larger cities are big by Latin 
American standards: forty to sixty pages daily and more 
than one hundred pages on Sunday (although it must 
be noted that evening papers don’t have Sunday edi- 
fions). One of the most respected dailies is O Globo 


Olmio Barros Vidal 


Riobo Caputto and wife 


of Rio de Janeiro, which is so large that it carries 75 
per cent advertising and still has plenty of space left for 
complete news coverage. Brazilian papers as a whole 
give more serious attention and more comprehensive 
coverage to world news than many U.S. papers. 

“There is a law now in Brazil that in order to become 
officially listed as a journalist, and have one’s name in 
the Register, it is necessary to study at a journalism 
school. Fortunately, this law is not retroactive—I have 
been a journalist for forty years and am of the ‘old 
school’ that feels that journalism cannot really be taught 
in schools. But personal dedication is the important 
thing, and if the seventy or so young people who grad- 
uate from our journalism schools each year have this, 
they will go far.” 

Here are the comments of Riobo Caputto, Director of 
El Litoral of Santa Fe, Argentina: 

“The press in Argentina today plays a wise role—it is 
not hot-headed, but cautious and prudent. It faces Ar- 
gentina’s serious internal problems with both feet on the 
ground. Of course, there are a few exceptions to this 
characterization, but most papers do justice to the long- 
standing democratic tradition of the press in Argentina. 

“The majority of the newspapers are independent po- 
litically; they have political ideas, but they do not follow 
any party line. They treat political news fairly, and if a 
member of a minority party says something worthwhile 
it is played up. 

“Of course, the Argentine press has some economic 
and technical problems, the most important being the 
high cost of newsprint. A national paper industry is 
being developed, but its product so far is even more ex- 
pensive than the imported variety. 

“Journalism schools are definitely beneficial to the 
profession. Good students from the journalism schools 
of the National Universities in La Plata and Rosario, and 
several private institutions, are providing an important 
influx to the ranks of Argentine newspapermen. The 
more schools the better—especially those that give future 
journalists broad cultural backgrounds. 

“I have found that the press of the United States is 
not only well developed technically and economically, 
but also has an acute critical sense. Some very respon- 
sible papers, and correspondents such as Juan de Onis, 
cover Latin American news well. but others could do 


more.”—G.M. 
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HumBerto Diaz CasanuEva’s Réquiem is a landmark in 
Chilean poetry. Most unjustly, it has remained almost 
forgotten, in the midst of a poor and colorless national 
literature. It was first published in 1945 in Mexico and 
in Chile, and a new edition, with a parallel English trans- 
lation by Angel Flores, appeared in Chile in 1958.* 

Réquiem is an elegy on the death of the poet’s mother; 
as such, it is a religious and funereal song, in which the 
musical lament serves as the framework of the poem. 

It opens with an admirable phrase: “Like a frozen 
sentinel I ask: who hides in time and watches me?” The 
climate of the poem is set at the outset: the poet is a 
sentinel who is standing guard, who is watching over the 
world and its soul; but this sentinel is “frozen,” a figure 
of ice, silent in the night. Something lets the sign, the 
sorrowful presentiment fall in his path: 

Something passes, trembling, something shakes the foliage of night, 
the wandering dream attunes my senses, the mortal ear listens to 
the howling of the farm dog. 

The mournful mood is established with these ancient 
myths: the soul of the dead approaches the loved ones; 
the shaking foliage communicates the secret message; 
and the “howling of the farm dog” is the old announce- 
ment of death. 

The poet asks, but no one answers. Then he feels a 
presentiment as of an “ambushed beast” and, “as in a 
blind person, that which lies within illuminates that which 
is distant. . . .” 

At this moment the revelation comes: in the far-off land, 
in the Andes, the weepers write in the towers, the “mud- 
died” sound of bells comes from there, the poet hears a 
shout from his distant house, he sees a subdued light, and 
“a wounded hind crawls out crippled, her breasts shining 
like moons, her lunar milk filling the world slowly.” 

Now the poet is aware of his mother’s death: “Alas, I 
know why tears well up!” As a child, as a Chilean child, 
he asks “Alas, Mother! Is it true, then?” 

After the feeling of abandonment, remorse overcomes 
him: 

Wound me, O wind from the heavens, with fastings, with lashes, 
with thorns from black trees! 

A ee remembrance of lost years, patches of mud, yoke of the 
gods! 


* Réquiem: Mexico City, Cuadernos Americanos, 1945: Santiago, 
Chile, Intemperie, 1945; Santiago, Chile, Grupo Fuego de la Poe- 
sia, 1958 (with parallel English translation by Angel Flores). The 
lines quoted in this article are given in the Flores translation. 
Extensive excerpts from the Spanish original of the poem were 
included in an article by Gabriela Mistral in the book section of 
amenicas, February 1954. 
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The poet becomes a child again in his sorrow, in his 
solitude and helplessness. His elegiac voice penetrates 
everything. A boy comes out of the man, crying, distraught 
with sorrow, burning with sorrow: “a precipitous child 
with cape aflame.” This man, “never quite developed,” 
knew, “held by the hair over the abyss,” that this mourn. 
ful hour would arrive some day. 

The poet sets about intoning his sad psalmody. He 
turns his eyes toward the land, there where “the shadow 
covers its newly born,” and feels “the dark stone which 
joins its lips,” the funerary stone. There, on the other 
shore, is the mother, alone in the midst of the sea. Her 
son calls her, he wants to penetrate the valley of the dead. 
Will she understand his words? Yes, because the mother 
is only sleeping, her love does not let her leave the world, 
Her will keeps her wandering among the terrestrial things, 

There in the distance there is a room where her hands 
are kept prisoner, a room full of her days; the poet will 
return there, bearing, as he did when completing other 
voyages, gifts, this time “tied up with a damp ribbon.” 
He will ask: “Mother, where are you? Where is the pure 
oak . . . the lioness of the cubs?” Where is sweet love? 
But all in vain. Because now the mother lives only within 
himself. The sisters, the father show him the passage of 
death, but he will not see anything; he will only repeat: 
“Mother, where are you?” until he understands the great 
tragedy. Only there, in that room will he know the terrible 
truth. 

He sees everything from a great distance. The funeral 
ceremony, the friends in black, the floral offerings. He 
hears the noises: the footsteps, the doors that half close. 
Everything takes place in this place that he knows so well; 
where he was seated with his family, where the wine 
sounded like an ocarina; where people talked, laughed, 
loved; where the father “with his little handful of laugh- 
ter” ate his hen; where the boy could dream with assur- 
ance under his mother’s protection. Everything comes 
back to him, now with the cry of a small child, with the 
repentance of a distant son: “Alas, Mother, I did not 
know how to love you!” 

Only now does the poet discover the eternal significance 
of the mother, placed in the center of time, “a wanderer 
who will never arrive, the one who whitens the lineage 
and forever spins our life.” Only now, in a distant land 
covered with snow, does the poet interpret these signs, 
and he sees the mother and the maiden, the virgin who 
made the world happy and pure, the Virgin Mary, 


In your hands, the sacred vases, 

in your breasts, the mansions 

in your forehead, the white feather ¥ ee temple 
. you came to serve, not to idle. . 
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In the new kingdom she will be unhappy if she cannot 
offer gifts to the earth. She will be longing to give a little 
bit of her eternity to the terrestrial creatures, to give some 
of this excess of love that she enjoys. Because there, 
among the gods, she continues to be the same, faithful 
to her human essence. 

Death is not the end of life. The mother becomes im- 
mortal in the son, like fruits a hundred times renewed, 
she quivers in the eyes of the granddaughter, she de- 
scends the mountain “on an eagle’s back, in her hand a 
pomegranate which eternally ripens, and with golden 
threads . . . for the festival!” 

The mother takes on a symbolic meaning. She is one 
and all, she is the link in the chain, the spiral: 


... conjure the serpent crawling to drink at your breast, 

the mother will save the young ones from the trampling herd! 

All mothers are in this sterile realm on the stairway 
whose beginning and end is set by darkness; they do not 
understand well the meaning of death; they still visit the 
earth. The mother must know this. The poet sees her only 
with his mortal eyes, 


1 know only that you course through damp corridors, beds of 

Se sg child in your arms, always eternally, always trans- 
fusing your blood into him, always the ardent seals and taking a 
great detour 

to save him from the dead. . . . 

This anthropocentric concept of death lets the poet 
pass from the region of mystery to the lucid intervals of 
knowledge. He wants to know whether the household gods 
will tell her old happenings; whether they are stern-faced 
strangers who make her afraid, or a benign group that 
goes with her. Because in death the mothers are together, 
as in strange cities, and, urged on by love, they feel the 
obligation to return, the duty to look after the children 
and receive them in the hour of their death, in order thus 
to fulfill “the perpetual rites of the earth.” 

Those are the mothers, the others. But the poet-child 
implores his own mother, of flesh and blood, because the 
myth no longer satisfies him. Therefore he asks: “Where 
are you keeping vigil, where are you hanging the empty 
nests and how are you teaching me the sacred lesson?” 

The intense relationship of love, the terrible chain of 
the blood establishes the living man, who imprisons his 
shadow, with speech, with shouting, always trying to pene- 
trate the secret, “poking the embers with inexperienced 
hand, his chair near the cliff. . . .” The child who beats 
the wall, who approaches the abyss with exaltation. 

But he knows that he is dealing with a spectral world, 
a landscape of sand and astonishing waters. Not as before, 
in the real world, when in a moment of sadness or deso- 
lation she 


... used to emerge from the wall like a glittering nun, holding 
tremblingly a teacup in [her] 
and freeing my soul from overwhelming fear. 


In those days the mother established his residence on 
earth, her golden lamp drove away the wolves, the torrent 
of her milk led him through hazardous life. From the days 
of his infancy she put him in the courtyard, she watched 
over his growth, she freed him of the low things of life, 


waiting for him in his youth to 


. . . Shake each object like a timbrel 

and mingling with the eaglets or clinging to the foaming horse, 
with the sling full of hailstones, cross the forest and awaken 
the city. 

And she gave him the elemental principles of life, the 
ideas that are keys, the paths that are trails, the eyes that 
are watch towers. 

The experiences he later acquired by himself are dark 
and muddy, like moles that burrow under a wall; all has 
been in vain because his eyes are blind; because what he 
names is pure confusion, he performs the accustomed acts. 

In the night of the fatal announcement he feels once 


more that the mother is trying to guide him, 


. . » you call to me and still try to guide me, your hand trembles 
among my senses and [you go] among them like a blind woman 
among fragile columns. . . 

and there where the earth offers him its gifts and its 

invitations 

your pure garment whirls, arising like a hillock, 

like a saniiareien consuming the heart of the forest. 

On this night when the announcement came, the sweet 
waters of calm come after the stormy desperation. Even 
remorse is softened: “If I could not bid you farewell it 
is because farewells do not exist between us,” he says 
gently. 

But perhaps you want me to help you? Does not the raucous mur- 
muring of praises hinder your steps? 

Perhaps you want me to throw a shawl about your shoulders . . . 

To whom shall I beg, whom shall I address? “Do not hurry her 
up, she has suffered so much and then she cannot live within 
death without looking at us.” 

Now it is necessary to beg and not to wait for her 
terrestrial presence. He will seek a deep church in which 
to ask something for her . . . “a stone from savage her- 
mitage” in which to be alone “and clearly see the car 
passing among the stars, the palm leading [her] broad 
as the firmament.” And, as the poem closes, 


And weep, simply weep, on seeing you lose yourself in the sea, 

like a tongue of flame among the icebergs, 

~ feel that you remain, nonetheless, that you remain with bated 

rea 

pity: A tearful countenance and one 
day my daughter, dashing over the lawn, showing me the vertigi- 
nous pomegranate, the pigeon ablaze, the recondite dream 

which is reborn from the bowels of the earth. 

Réquiem is conceived with perfect musical and lyrical 
unity. Every poetic resource is employed to strengthen 
the structure. Vicente Gerbasi has discovered the sacred 
value of the word in this poetry, and he writes: “Hum- 
berto Diaz Casanueva does not use words just in play. 
He does not let them go like birds dazzled by evening 
light to crash into old walls and fall trembling toward 
death. He lets them go like carrier pigeons, with the 
experience of many miles of flight. They can take the 
message, and someone may be saved.” 

But the poet himself explains this sacred gift of the 
word, this profound love for the word, even better: 
“Everything is resolved in words. When I have confi- 
dence in them, everything goes well. I am fascinated by 
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the insides of words and by finding emotional and asso- 
ciative values even in the most hopeless ones. Words pro- 
duce an almost physical frenzy in me: I chew them and 
savor them. I believe that the poetic language of my time 
is a virgin power capable of producing a greater revela- 
tion of the human being. Although such a great tempta- 
tion presupposes a constant battle between the ambition 
to reveal and the need to communicate.” 

Magical words are placed just where they belong: 
“frozen sentry,” “hands terribly folded,” “deep churches,” 
“tongues from the same torch,” or isolated words take on 
colors, temperatures, special graces, textures, attractions. 
Exclamations acquire aesthetic characteristics. The di- 
minutive sweetens the solemnity of the song (“a handful 
of laughter”). There are vast allegory, terrible vocatives, 
new and unexpected metaphors. Constant repetition estab- 
lishes the monotony of the psalmody. As this is a funereal 
song, the lugubrious tone seeks the words that are perfect 
for it. The essential unity of the Réquiem lies in the sus- 
tained, slow movement, the psalmodic rhythm. A long 
series of invocations from time to time gives the song the 
liturgical form and order of a litany. 

In a kind of circular movement, the poet’s visions pass 
from the terrestrial plane to the metaphysical. Wife, 
mother, and daughter are “like tongues from the same 
torch, like tepid links in the succession of time,” they 
have detached themselves from “the wheel that the ages 
turn, they blend in the spiral, all and one at the same 
time.” This conception of a being in life and death that 
the poet has defined in another work in these terms, 
“man is composed of pure time, of mystery, of death,” 
finds an appropriate form in the recurrent movement of 
the song. 

From the first line, “Like a frozen sentinel I ask: 
who hides in time and watches me?” to the last, “the 
recondite dream which is reborn from the bowels of the 
earth,” time, mystery, and death are the determining 
factors. Time in ebb and flow, which establishes the tidal 
movement of the poem. Mystery expressed in the dynamic 
form of someone, hidden in time, watching; of the vital 
essence that passes trembling, that shakes the foliage, 
sharpening man’s senses. Death that is sleep and waking, 
but waking from the visible to the invisible, death and 
transfiguration: “the secret limits of the earth are the 
place of the mothers and the reservoir of future gods.” 

It is essential then, to establish this wave rhythm; for 
the lugubrious monologue to unfold and return to its 
magic spool; for the poet’s lips to move silently: 

On my knees I hear night passing by, the enormous night of mud 
which covers the world, 
here in this faraway country, where snow resembles the congealed 
tears of dreams. 
This is the creative process; the poet has received the 
external impulse; his sensibility, wounded, becomes 
sharper; his mind calls upon his acquired intellectual 
experiences for support; his conception of time, of night 
and light, of what passes and changes, of the sea, of dis- 
tance, of sleep and wakefulness, gives movement to the 
structure. His consciousness looks backward to the origins 
of things, advances, reaches the disintegration of matter 
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and returns to the center, where stands the figure of the 
mother, 


you, who were my beginning and now are the last one. O you in 
the center of time! 


The style and imagery of Réquiem show a strong in. 
fluence of the Psalms. It is the same style that Walt Whit. 
man used in his Leaves of Grass, a mixture of poetry and 
oratory; because, in the course of history, poetry has been 
a synthesis of all expression and in its best periods has 
nourished itself on the spoken language. Only the poet 
can raise the common language to the category of literary 
form. This is what the biblical poets did, and what Whit. 
man imitated, defining it as structure, tonal fluidity, sim. 
ple syntax, sinewy rhythms, and the breath of life. The 
poet, who, in his own words, has saved his poetry from 
“the pirouette, banal little music, and inspiration without 
content,” nevertheless differs from Walt Whitman in the 
fine sensitivity of his expression. The full breath of his 
verse, without number and without rhyme, has a perfect 
tonal fluidity and a rare structural simplicity. 

Réquiem shares the intensity of Walt Whitman’s 
requiem on the death of Lincoln, When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloomed. The similarities are typical of 
the genre. The constant tone of elegy; nature’s revealing 
signs; the influence of the stars; the bird’s song of des. 
peration and the howling of the farm dog; the thought 
and the certainty of death; the total harmony of dusk or 
night; the mourning earth and the presence of the mother 
in the sea; the influence of the moon and of the lilacs. 

The poet employs a strictly personal style; guided by 
his own emotion, he achieves a perfect aesthetic unity. 
The decorative appears in an orderly and sparing way 
in Réquiem: 

Yonder, far away, in the land of the devouring mountain, I see 


weeping 
women their hair done in tresses, 
writing in the lofty towers... . 


The rhetoric, an essential element in all poetry, is 
strictly his own, derived from his creative sensibility. 
The real experience, the death of the mother, is expressed 
symbolically through the image (night of mud, congealed 
tears of dreams), which is the basic constituent of the 
symbol. Even the word plays a symbolic role here (enor- 
mous night). However, he keeps the word within the 
limit of solemnity imposed by the character of the poem. 
without falling into a conflict of vocabulary, as happens 
with other poets like Neruda, Lépez Velarde, and Vallejo. 

In passing, we must comment on the lack of rhyme in 
this composition. Santayana has said that the moderns 
resort to the use of rhyme when they cannot give the 
feeling of beauty through the syntax of the language, in 
the perfect interpenetration of words; and rhyme is an 
inferior resource in any light. The art of words remains 
at a fatally low level: this is shown by the fact that when 
a new awakening of the love for beauty has brought about 
the refinement of our poetic language, we immediately 
fall into extravagance, obscurity, and affectation. 

The poet of Réquiem has freed himself from this vice; 
without resorting to rhyme, he maintains an opulent 
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power of suggestion and a unique refinement of feeling. 
Hence the unity and great formal beauty of the poem. 

There is conflict, not in matters of style but in emotions, 
concepts, ideas, religion. Opposing forces stir themselves 
in the creative process. The pleasure of recalling “the 
lost good,” of evoking happy scenes of family life, against 
the remorse that rises like black water. 

His visions of beyond the grave are chaotic and con- 
tradictory. Sometimes pagan symbols appear: 


P s bodyless souls seeking new domiciles stir about 
ay oard the launch which like a dream glides over the dark 


Doesn’t he seem to be at the River Styx when he 
exclaims, “Now we are shore to shore. ... ?” 


But this poet comes from a lost Eden, where the rosary 
twined about the columns of the day. He remembers the 
mother who held the sacred vessels in her hands, who 
gave him the main moral values in his youth, the Chris- 
tian faith, wisdom raised up from the soil. Now he seeks 
a temple in which to offer prayers for her. 

This poet has lived always “between ice and anguish.” 
But at the same time “he loves the light of reality and 
participates in the drama of man on the earth.” 

He takes refuge in sleep so as not to become anguished 
and destroy himself, for he has asked himself: 


And everything I did was only so that I would deserve to die?” 


Knowledge, mental lucidity are not capable of pene- 
trating the mystery that surrounds man; he seeks greater 
clarity and finds himself facing his own being, and his 
being will give him the answers. On all this chaos of the 


world and of his own soul he superimposes his intelli- 
gence, and thus he can say: “Poetry is for me, above all, 
a discipline. I understand the necessity of disciplining 
the intelligence.” Now, in the face of the personal tragedy, 
his mind is clouded and the poet exclaims, “If you die, 
I die. . . .” “Where is my faith now?” His mind is clouded 
but in the profound roots of his sorrow a new humanism 
is born, a burst of optimism flourishes in the vision of 
the unending return of the being. 

Gabriela Mistral, who, because she was a poet, was a 
better critic than all her country’s professional critics, 
was the first to note the voice of Greek tragedy in this 
song, and the difficulty of attaining the sublime style (see 
AMERICAS, Books, February 1954). She knew the dangers 
the poet runs when he shouts and the vigor that is needed 
to keep free of false sentimentalism. The pathetic tone is 
not cultivated among us, for the moderate or normal is 
preferred: there is in our literature a horror of the 
“shameless cry.” Through the completely human attitude 
of the poet of Réquiem, the intense, rent tone of the Greek 
choruses is made understandable for us. Because of this 
poet’s heroism, we can return to “the supreme literary 
aristocracy represented by tragic drama and poetry.” 
This is a happy observation. Thus this song, the Chilean 
poetess believed, is much more than an elegy to the dead 
mother. 

Gabriela insisted upon the novelty of this voice. “We 
had,” she said “other noble voices, but not this one,” of 
vertical ascension. Nevertheless, the tense, profound, rent 
style has existed in Chilean poetry before Réquiem. You 
find it ardently in Gabriela herself, in poems like “El 
Ruego [The Supplication]” and “Interrogaciones,” in 
which the anguished soul tries to find solutions that would 
not be strange to the author of Réquiem. 

And the same noble voice, although more serenely 
modulated, is found in Pedro Prado’s grand poem 
“Lazaro,” whose strophes show close similarities not only 
of form but of content to those of Réquiem, and whose 
metaphysics is sometimes identical. 

It also exists in certain multiform and profound poems 
of Pablo Neruda, for example in the “Oratorio Menor en 
la Muerte de Silvestre Revueltas [Minor Oratorio on the 
Death of Silvestre Revueltas]” in which the despairing 
poet wants to clarify mournful designs. 

I do not want to establish relationships or specify 
influences, for there are none. But I do wish to make 
this point: the noble style has existed in Chilean poetry, 
but you must seek it out, naturally, in the three or four 
real poets we have had. Moreover, the author of Réquiem 
has always cultivated a solemn, somewhat hermetic style 
that harmonizes with the transcendental outlook of his 
poetry. We find this from his first books, Vigilia por 
dentro (Vigil Within, 1930) and El Blasfemo Coronado 
(The Blasphemer Crowned, 1941) down to the latest: 
La Estatua de Sal (The Salt Statue, 1947) and La Hija 
Vertiginosa (The Vertiginous Daughter, 1954). 

Réquiem is the masterpiece of this poet; it shows his 
great maturity, in which feeling, the vision of beauty, 
the organizing intelligence, the presentiment of mystery 
merge in the luminous unity of his creative ability. @e 
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MANUEL GAMIO, 1883-1960 
From Excelsior, Mexico City, we re- 
print this tribute to Dr. Manuel Ga- 
mio, Director of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute. It was written by 
Carlos Gonzdlez Lopez Negrete. 

The death of Dr. Manuel Gamio is 
an irreparable loss to the intellectual 
world. The accomplishments of his 
lifetime of study and investigation fall 
into three divisions. As an archaeolo- 
gist, he has made important discover- 
ies; as an anthropologist, he has been 
a technical innovator and the first to 
carry out integrated studies of groups 
of people; and he was a writer of broad 
vision and great productivity. 

As an archaeologist, his most intense 
period of activity was during the years 
1908 to 1925, during which he exca- 
vated Chalchihuites in the state of 
Zacatecas; Azcapotzalco; the remains 
of the Great Temple on Calle Guate- 
mala in Mexico City; and he did the 
exploratory investigations at Copilco 
and in the Pedregal that served as the 
basis for the definition of the Archaic 
period. He also carried on the excava- 
tions and the restoration work at the 
Citadel at Teotihuacan and, as the In- 
spector General of Archaeological 
Monuments, and later as the Director 
of Anthropology, played an active role 
in the excavation, renovation, and pro- 
tection of pre-Hispanic ruins through- 
out the Republic. 

The work of Manuel Gamio as an 
anthropologist had facets of outstand- 
ing importance that have been well 
analyzed by Dr. Juan Comas and Dr. 
Miguel Leén Portilla, who cite particu- 
larly its “integral” character, which 
refers to the understanding of the 
over-all picture of all the relevant fac- 
tors, concerning both the people and 
the environment, in order to improve 
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the living condition of the people. 

Since 1916, Gamio has made use of 
the integral approach. It helped him 
to carry forward his program in ap- 
plied anthropology by availing himself 
of the results of previous anthropolog- 
ical and ethnological studies in order 
to improve the lot of social groups. . . 
a method that has been called “unique 
in all the world among experiments in 
government.” 

The significance of the integral 
method was explained by Dr. Gamio: 

“We insist on the necessity of study- 
ing the characteristics, aspirations, and 
needs of our people, principally those 
of the Indians, who are the least 
known. This must be done within a 
framework that integrates the social, 
cultural, educational, and anthropolog- 
ical aspects instead of from an isolated 
or unilateral point of view.” 

The importance of this new orienta- 
tion is brought into sharp relief in 
Gamio’s major work La Poblacién del 
Valle de Teotihuacan, which has been 
an example for specialists in America 
and Europe, and which won the Grand 
Prize in the International Centenary 
exposition in Rio de Janeiro, and in 
the Ibero-American Exposition at Se- 
ville in 1929. 

Some of the most renowned special- 
ists collaborated in the extensive in- 
vestigations and studies of the Teoti- 
huacan area: the architect Ignacio 
Marquina, the sociologist Lucio Men- 
dieta y Nijiez, the archaeologists R. J. 
Cevallos and Eduardo Noguera, the 
sculptor Gunter, the painters Carlos 
Mérida and Carlos Gonzalez, the ar- 
chaeologists Lozano and Gémez Maye- 
fer, and others. 

Apart from the scientific value of the 
study, the restoration work and the ar- 
chaeological discoveries, we must re- 


member the positive socioeconomic 
improvement of the population that the 
work brought about. 

As an author, Gamio published For. 
jando Patria (Building a Nation) in 
1916, still so timely nearly half a cen. 
tury later that it was recently repub- 
lished. Many of the ideas and projects 
set forth in the book are the goals and 
aspirations of the Mexican Revolution. 
Another of his books, Hacia un México 
nuevo (Towards a new Mexico) con- 
tains judgments that are very useful in 
the study of national problems. 

In his booklet La Minima y el Elec. 
tron (The Minim and the Electron), 
published in 1930, Gamio foresaw the 
possibilities of atomic energy and of 
its future application; this venture into 
the realm of physics shows the breadth 
of his interests. In 1920 he founded the 
magazine Ethnos, which awakened the 
interest of the public to the problems of 
the Indians. In 1927 the University of 
Chicago published his books Mexican 
Immigration into the United States and 
The Mexican Immigrant: His Life- 
Story, which presented the results of 
his profound study made for the Social 
Science Research Council in collabora- 
tion with the Mexican Government. 

During the last twenty years of his 
life Dr. Gamio, as Director of the 
Inter-American Indian Institute, pub- 
lished the review América Indigena 
and the Boletin Indigenista, and wrote 
or co-authored essays and articles for 
specialized publications throughout the 
world. 

Gamio’s moral integrity and civic 
consciousness stood out sharply on 
many occasions, in which the correct- 
ness of his judgment proved incorrupt- 
ible. He resigned as Under Secretary of 
Education and voluntarily exiled him- 
self from the country because he re- 
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fused to tolerate certain abuses, which 
he valiantly denounced, with ample 
proofs, in the newspapers of the time. 

To his lifetime of intensive work, his 
exceptional rectitude, his valiant under- 
takings and fruitful results, we must 
add his qualities as a human being. 
His exemplary modesty, so rarely 
found; his boundless generosity, which 
put at the world’s disposal his knowl- 
edge, his advice, and his help. In the 
course of his life he received many 
distinctions, which he never mentioned 
to us during the twenty-two years we 
worked together daily. It really trou- 
bled him to refer to himself and his 
own work, and he always gave the 
credit to his co-workers. Because of his 
introverted and reserved attitude, the 
work of Gamio is little known in Mex- 
ico; for this reason, this very brief 
summary is a small step toward jus- 
tice. 


DO THE STARS LIE? 


Henrique Pongetti gave a piece of his 
mind to astrologers in this column 
from Manchete of Rio de Janeiro. 


I read the astrology columns in the 
newspapers religiously. But I find 
somewhat discomforting the serious 
differences between horoscopes appear- 
ing on the same day. Each paper sees 
the day’s prospects in its own way, 
dismal or bright, gloomy or rose- 
colored, according to its purely per- 
sonal interpretation of the message of 
the stars. 

Frankly, this has served to shake 
my faith in astrology slightly. You 
notice I said slightly, not completely. 
When I take stock in the evening of 
a day’s events, I check to see which 
paper has had the best predictions, and 
choose it as my official guide until it 
fails me. 

One day I suggested to Herbert 
Moses [founder of the Brazilian Press 
Association and dean of the Brazilian 
press] that the newspapers of Rio get 
together on this matter of horoscopes. 
The words used would vary, but not the 
predictions. This would give each pa- 
per’s section the force of dogma. Very 
skilled editors would compose the text, 
leaving in the indispensable fuzzy 
words and ambiguities to safeguard 
astrology’s honor should a mistake oc- 


cur. 
It would be worth the effort. Public 


opinion polls show that 90 per cent of 
the readers want to know in the eve- 
ning, or early morning, what is ahead 
for them in the way of business, love, 
health, quarrels, and alliances. They 
want to find out if death is waiting 
for them on a train, boat, or plane. 
Possibly they’re looking for the num- 
ber of the lottery ticket that is pre- 
destined to win first prize. 

Every man dreams of playing against 
fate with marked cards. He doesn’t 
like the blind march into the future. 
He wants at least the illusion of being 
assisted by the far-seeing eyes of Cas- 
sandra. Our Cassandras, in constant 
disagreement, threaten to ruin the fu- 
ture of astrology. And many local as- 
trologers are already consulting the 
cards to learn if this misfortune will 
occur. 

I was born under the sign of Scor- 
pio, so I looked under that heading 
this morning to find out about the 
good and bad prospects for the day. 
There were four horoscopes to foretell 
my fate. One warned me to be careful 
of my rheumatism, another cautioned 
against overeating, a third assured me 
that I would be glowing with health, 
and a fourth recommended watching 
out for circulatory disorders. I never 
have rheumatic pains; I am on a strict 
diet; I am not glowing with health, but 
my electrocardiogram, made a few 
days ago, gave a very satisfying re- 
port on my heart. Therefore, the ad- 
vice was no good. The fortunetellers 
failed as far as pathology goes. 

We move to the category of affec- 
tion. Here the disagreement is even 
more serious. Horoscope “A” says: 
“Try to renew an acquaintance that was 
interrupted some time ago.” “B” says: 
“Avoid sentimental complications.” 


respond without hesitation.” “D” says: 
“Dramatic break-up at nightfall.” So, 
I try to reconcile these astrologers who 
are at variance. If I’m going to have 
a quarrel in the evening, I must seek 
love by renewing a relationship inter- 
rupted several years ago, and add to 
my storehouse of romance by flirting 
with a woman who smiles at me in the 
afternoon. That’s it—a very cautious 
plan, one worthy of a prudent man. 
But there’s that one old kill-joy astrol- 
oger ruining everything with that order 
not to meddle with women. Shall I 
meddle or not? I decide to renew an 
acquaintance that was_ interrupted 
some time ago. 

“Hello, Eucaris? This is Proserpino. 
What? You never knew any man with 
that name? The one from Pocos de 
Caldas, and later in Rio. . . . Yes, I’m 
the one. Well, Ill be! You women sure 
forget fast. I can hardly believe it. 
After so much excitement, and that 
time when your ex-husband shot at 
you. ... What’s that? You’ve made up 
and you're very happy? I should quit 
bothering you? All right, Eucaris. I 
won’t bother you any more, but you 
don’t have to be so rude. Good-by, and 
good luck.” 

The day is passing quickly. In the 
afternoon, a cute girl with sun glasses 
invades my office with a big briefcase 
and the smile of one sent by destiny 
to fill the empty spots in my heart. I 
respond with the smile of a chosen 
beau, duly warned by the stars of his 
terrific luck. She takes advantage of 
our simultaneous smiles to slip me a 
piece of paper to sign. When she goes, 
with an empty face like that of an 
actress turning off her charm as she 
leaves the stage, I discover that I have 
agreed to make monthly payments on 
a set of forty-two thick volumes of the 


“C” says: “New love in the afternoon: 


“Don’t you think you need an umbrella?” from Carteles, Habana, Cuba 
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Hebrew Encyclopedia. 

It is obvious that by evening, when 
I’m in a bad humor from these two 
deceptions, I quarrel with my own pa- 
tient girl, but I’m not about to break 
off with her because, as we say, when 
two birds get away nobody is stupid 
enough to open the cage to let out a 
third. In deference to the astrologer 
who advised me to avoid sentimental 
entanglements, I keep my firm belief 
in horoscopes and again check the af- 
ternoon papers to get my instructions 
from the stars. 

This shows how urgent it is to have 
some sort of unification of the astrol- 
ogy predictions in the Rio press. The 
papers are running the risk of losing 
one of their most appealing features— 
a sure road to happiness. We are on 
the verge of believing that true and 
sage stars disagree and lie just like 
men. That calamity must be avoided. 
What would become of us if the firma- 
ment turned into a sort of branch of 
the United Nations? 


HOW ABSURD IS THE ABSURD? 
Dr. Agustin Fernaéndez del Valle gives 
his opinion of the philosophical opin- 
ions of Jean Paul Sartre in the follow- 
ing article from Vida Universitaria, 
a weekly publication sponsored by the 
trustees of the University of Nuevo 
Leén in Monterrey, Mexico. 

Performing his acrobatic feats, Jean 
Paul Sartre takes delight in over- 
whelming ill-prepared readers. The 
search for the indispensable light to 
serve as a guide for our footsteps 
means nothing to him. He scoffs at 
reason, using reasons that fill a book 
of 729 pages. 

Sartrism is a philosophical disease 
suffered by weak minds and lovers of 
decadent literature. In philosophical 
councils it has found no acceptance. 
I know of no serious philosopher who 
has been converted to Sartrism. It is 
different with Heidegger. One may 
agree with his thinking or not, but no 
one can haggle about his profound- 
ness and his genius. Sartre is the 
frivolous son of Heidegger. All the 
important ideas of his system—let us 
call it that, just to call it something— 
he took from Papa Heidegger, but 
when he touches them he makes them 
trivial, he carries them to absurdity. 
For this reason, Heidegger publicly 
disowned this enfant terrible in his 
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“letter on humanism.” 

How can the pseudo-philosophy of 
Sartre have scientific value, if its own 
author recognizes that the basis of his 
thinking is contradiction? If every- 
thing is absurd, is it not also absurd 
to make a philosophy of the absurd? 

How can you hold a dialogue with 
an absurd person with whom all dis- 
cussion is impossible? Why does he 
use his intelligence to deny the in- 
telligence? How can we believe in the 
good faith of such confusionism? 

Mr. Sartre endeavors to build up 
his conception of reality entirely on 
certain a priori, undemonstrated pos- 
tulates that must be accepted blindly. 
From today on, because the pontiff 
Sartre says so. matter does not exist, 
there is no God, human freedom con- 
tradicts God, and so on. Reasons? 
Don’t ask for them. Not for nothing 
is he the pontiff of absurdity. 

Mr. Sartre glories in an extreme il- 
logicality. Consciousness of self, he 
explains to us in the opening pages of 
his Being and Nothingness, does not 
mean simply knowledge of self. But 
then, further on, he tries hard to con- 
vince us that consciousness naturally 
has the same structure as sensory per- 
ception. 

Would you like a sample of the 
gibberish of Monsieur Sartre? Here. 
judge for yourself: “But from this 
being which ‘invests me’ on every side 
and from which nothing separates me. 
I am separated precisely by nothing; 
and this nothing because it is noth- 
ingness is impassable. ‘There is’ be- 
ing because I am the negation of being, 
and worldliness, spatiality. quantity. 
instrumentality, temporality—all come 
into being only because I am the ne- 
gation of being. These add nothing 
to being but are the pure nihilated 
conditions of the ‘there is’; they only 
cause the ‘there is’ to be realized.” 

How stupid children are! Why do 
they smile at life? What does their 
smile mean, if the world presents it- 
self to every human being as nauseat- 
ing and absurd? A few years ago 
Miss Mercier reproached Sartre be- 
cause he had ignored “the eternal re- 
beginning of the youth of the world: 
the pure smile of the children.” Up 
to now, so far as I know, Sartre has 
never replied to this criticism. In con- 
trast, Sartrism resolutely strives to 


maintain this prohibition: it is for- 
bidden to see anything beautiful and 
good in this nauseating and absurd 
world. 

It is also forbidden to believe in 
love. Others are the inferno. Your 
fellow man is your enemy. If they 
give you something it is to enslave 
you. “The fact of the Other is in- 
contestable and touches me to the 
heart. I realize him through uneasi- 
ness; through him I am perpetually 
in danger . . .” The Other tries to 
deny my freedom; I also shall deny 
his. I shall see in him an automaton, 
a mere function, a soulless body. | 
shall say to myself: “the ticket-col- 
lector is only the function of collect. 
ing tickets; the café waiter is nothing 
but the function of serving the pa- 
trons.” “Being-seen,” Sartre assures 
us, “constitutes me as a defenseless 
being for a freedom which is not my 
freedom. It is in this sense that we 
can consider ourselves as ‘slaves’ in so 
far as we appear to the Other.” But 
all this, why? someone will ask. For 
nothing, because Mr. Sartre says so. 
Be quiet! 

Freedom—Sartrean freedom. of 
course—is absurd. But freedom that 
shows itself as absurd—begging Mr. 
Sartre’s pardon—far from being per- 
fect freedom, is a lack of freedom. If 
Sartre elected the life without reason. 
he gratuitously imposed life as slavery 
on himself. Moreover, a morality in 
which everything is permitted, in or- 
der that one may act freely, is a de. 
nial of morality. 

Not even Sartre himself, the profes- 
sional deceiver of fools, takes his 
alogical attitude very seriously. He 
employs reason to destroy reason. He 
takes refuge in the absurd and then 
tries to destroy certain theories by 
saying that they are absurd. If he 
really believes that everything is ab- 
surd, why did he give a lecture at the 
Club Maintenant to defend his doc- 
trine from the attacks of his adver- 
saries? 

Today he may be famous—and that 
is what matters to him, not truth— 
because of his nauseating messages. 
But as a result of so much nausea 
the world will come to stink so that 
the Sartreans themselves will desper- 
ately seek an anti-vomitive. And the 
formula will not be hard to find. 
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Recent U. S. NON-FICTION 


Reviewed by Hubert Herring 


The 360 million Americans, North and South, are hav- 
ing lively debates these days, trying to make up their 
minds as to what they think about each other. It is often 
a genial and friendly sport, but sometimes bitter. But the 
interchange is tonic, and so I put down as the first of 
the books that have pleased me during recent months a 
collection of essays edited by Franz M. Joseph, As Others 
See Us, in which thoughtful merf and women of various 
nations write about their impressions and opinions of the 
United States. From England the brilliant Denis W. 
Brogan tells of his long friendship with the United States, 
of the “Americanization” of Europe, of the wish of the 
European to “preserve as much as possible of what he 
treasures in his own culture, and in adopting what is good 
to accept as little as possible of what is evil in the Ameri- 
can society and way of life.” But today, he says, Europe 
“has to choose . . . between Washington and Moscow.” 
There are other chapters from Europe and Asia, but I am 
particularly gratified by the contributions of Cuba’s Jorge 
Maiiach, biographer of José Marti, and a patriot who is 
one of the finest interpreters of the relations between 
Americans; also by Amanda Labarca’s words from Chile, 
reminding her many friends of what she has done to fur- 
ther mutual appreciation between all of us in the Western 
Hemisphere; and with Daniel Cosio Villegas’ chapter 
from Mexico: “. . . Mexico,” he writes, “instead of grow- 
ing throughout the nineteenth century, exhausted herself 
in adjusting to the world; she had not yet digested Spain 
when she began to swallow the modern universe.” 

Thinking about Mexico, I thank David Cronon for 
writing his excellent Josephus Daniels in Mexico. I knew 
Daniels well during his nine years as Franklin D. Roose- 


velt’s Ambassador to Mexico, and loved him deeply, as 
did many thousand Mexicans and Americans. Perhaps 
more than any other man, Daniels personified the gen- 
erosity and the decency that Roosevelt injected into inter- 
American relations. “With patience and devotion to the 
Good Neighbor policy,” wrote Daniels to F.D.R., “even 
when it hurts, we shall preserve on this hemisphere the 
hope of a drifting world.” Another fine book, Robert 
Quirk’s The Mexican Revolution 1914-1915, deserves an 
accolade. He has brought to life in brilliant fashion the 
interplay of patriots and scoundrels during those difficult 
years; he marches Pancho Villa and Emiliano Zapata, 
Carranza and Huerta, Obregén and Luis Cabrera across 
the stage so that we can feel more keenly the tragedy and 
the triumph of that critical period. 

Brazilians will enjoy Louise Hall Tharp’s Adventurous 
Alliance, the story of the naturalist Louis Agassiz and his 
wife, who made their memorable journey into the heart 
of Amazonia in the 1860’s. Her book not only gives us 
a fascinating account of the two sensitive travelers and of 
their observations in the jungles, but it also gives new 
insight into the character of the great Brazilian Pedro 
II. And for all who would feel and see and smell that 
hidden land of Amazonia, there is Helmut Sick’s Tukani, 
a careful and penetrating account of the life of the sur- 
viving Indians, and of the world of animals and plants 
in which they dwell. This is one of the soundest bits of 
writing on that little-known world. 

A fine addition to the list of books on Latin America 
by U.S. scholars is Edwin Lieuwen’s Arms and Politics 
in Latin America. The author, who teaches history at the 
University of New Mexico, does not like much of the arm- 
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ing and the marching in Latin America, nor does he 
relish the selling or giving of guns and planes by Wash- 
ington to the southern republics. He doubts whether this 
largesse will really serve the cause of hemispheric de- 
fense, if and when the need comes, and he especially dis- 
likes the gifts of war machinery to dictators. In reading 
his book, I feel that he does not give adequate credit to 
the fine role that the armed forces of Latin America have 
lately played in sundry countries; after all, the generals 
and admirals overthrew Perén and Rojas Pinilla and 
Pérez Jiménez and various other unworthy fellows. Also, 
it should be made clear that Washington’s loans and 
grants are increasingly for social and economic measures 
rather than for the military. But Lieuwen’s warnings are 
timely. 

Here are some exciting books on various men who have 
been prominent in the story of the United States from 
the days of revolution down to the present day. The first 
volume of The Papers of Benjamin Franklin (others will 
follow) is fascinating. It would have pleased Domingo 
Faustino Sarmiento, who began to read the great Franklin 
as a small boy. Alfred Owen Aldridge’s Man of Reason 
is a glowing interpretation of the alternately exasperating 
and inspiring Thomas Paine, the man who stirred the 
hearts of patriots, and yet was never trusted with any 
share in the planning of the movement that brought free- 
dom to the United States; combining idealism with bare- 
faced betrayal of his ideals, he was certainly one of the 
most exciting characters of his times, but also one of the 
most disappointing. Francis F. Beirne’s Shout Treason 
is a reconstruction of the trial of Aaron Burr, in which 
the dramatis personae included Thomas Jefferson, John 
Marshall, John Randolph, Andrew Jackson, Washington 
Irving, and Winfield Scott. Bruce Catton’s Grant Moves 
South is one of the ablest pieces of history and biography 
that we have had for a long time; it is also the best of 
Catton’s books on the American Civil War, and that is 
saying a good deal. “I can’t spare this man: He fights,” 
was Abraham Lincoln’s rejoinder to critics of Grant. Gen- 
eral Grant holds a large place in the annals of the United 
States, despite his poor performance in the presidency. 
Arthur Mann’s La Guardia introduces us to one of the 
greatest minor characters in the recent history of the 
United States. This son of New York City, his family 
antecedents Italian and Jewish, did as much as any one 
man to give the disinherited and exploited men and women 
of his time the sure sense that the United States belonged 
to them. He proved to the people of New York that it is 
possible to have an honest and able administration in one 
of the world’s great cities. That was good news, for the 
conduct of municipal affairs has been one of the weakest 
links in the American political system. Mr. Mann carries 
the story only down to 1933, and readers will eagerly 
await his next volume. 

Two books on India come next on my list of current 
favorites: Vera Micheles Dean’s New Patterns of Democ- 
racy in India, and Frank Moraes’ India Today. The recent 
visit of President Eisenhower to Delhi and the overflowing 
welcome of the Indian people kindled lively interest in 
the great subcontinent with its more than four hundred 


million people burdened with poverty, illiteracy, and sick. 
ness. We are wondering whether it will be possible for 
this new nation to serve as a bulwark for freedom and 
democracy in an Asia that is turning to Communism. Mrs. 
Dean, who has written amply and wisely on international 
affairs, gives an excellent analysis of the complex social, 
economic, and political factors in this nation which “at 
short notice had to carry out a series of simultaneous 
telescoped revolutions which, in the Western nations, had 
been spread over several centuries.” Her comments are 
trenchant, her appraisal of the leaders is sympathetic but 
realistic. Mr. Moraes, who is an Indian journalist, writes 
candidly in India Today on the forces that divide his na. 
tion: multiplicity of languages, the stubborn hold of caste, 
the fierce regional loyalties, and the deep chasms between 
religious groups. He faces the fearful complications of 
overpopulation, and the fact that each year sees an addi- 
tion of seven to eight million hungry mouths; meanwhile 
the output of food, inadequate today, is not increasing as 
fast as the population grows. It is an honest and im. 
pressive book, with facts that are sobering for the free 
world, which looks to India with hope in the struggle 
between freedom and tyranny. 

Catherine Drinker Bowen’s charming little book Ad. 
ventures of a Biographer recalls delightful hours spent, 
through her words, with Sir Edward Coke (The Lion and 
the Throne), the English jurist of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, whose sense of the dignity of the common 
law made him a redoubtable defender of parliament 
against James I and Charles I, and earned him recogni- 
tion as one of the most brilliant defenders of human 
rights. It also recalls hours spent with Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and his family in the pages of Yankee 
from Olympus. These and other books have given Mrs. 
Bowen a firm position as a biographer. In this book of 
“‘adventures,” she shares with her readers the fascination 
of the search for odd bits of information about the people 
whose lives she describes. 

By all odds the finest piece of historical writing in the 
United States in this year of turmoil is Garrett Mattingly’s 
The Armada; it is scholarly, sensitive, dramatic, and beau- 
tifully written. “The idea of writing a book about the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada,” says Mr. Mattingly, “first 
came to me, as it must have come to others, in June 1940, 
when the eyes of the world were again turned to the 
shores of England and their surrounding seas.” He wrote 
it not to describe “a naval duel between Spain and Eng- 
land,” but “as the focus of the first great international 
crisis in modern history. . . .” He has taken the drama of 
1587 and 1588, and has deftly recreated the successive 
scenes as they were staged in London, Madrid, The Es 
corial, Lisbon, the North Sea, Cadiz, and Paris. The actors 
walk to the gallows, or to glory or defeat on sea or land, 
or to thrones—Mary Queen of Scots, Philip II, the Duke 
de Guise, Elizabeth, the Duke of Parma, and Francis 
Drake. Never was drama more richly cast, and in the 
sensitive hands of Mr. Mattingly, each actor comes to life. 
All of the old descriptions of the meaning of the Armada 
prove inadequate. The battle settled little, except perhaps 
to prove that “a crusade, a total war against a system of 
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ideas, is the hardest to win.” And then, the author notes, 
“most of Europe had to fight another war, thirty years 
long, before deciding that crusades were a poor way of 
settling differences of opinion, and that two or more 
systems of ideas could live side by side without mortal 
danger to either (a point relevant in the 1960 clash be- 
tween two “systems of ideas”). Mr. Mattingly closes with 
these words: “Meanwhile, as the episode of the Armada 
receded into the past, it influenced history in another way. 
Its story, magnified and distorted by a golden mist, be- 
came a heroic apologue of the defense of freedom against 
tyranny, an eternal myth of the victory of the weak over 
the strong, of the triumph of David over Goliath. It raised 
men’s hearts in dark hours, and led them to say to one 
another, ‘What we have done once, we can do again.’ In 
so far as it did this, the legend of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada became as important as the actual 
event—perhaps even more important.” 

On a lighter note, let me mention Irving Wallace’s 
The Fabulous Showman, in which he recites the fakeries 
of P. T. Barnum. It is all good clean fun, and it is pleasant 
to be reminded how hugely we mortals love to be fooled. 
Barnum was a past master at the art of making idiots out 
of supposedly rational human beings. This all happened 
in New York more than a hundred years ago. Barnum 
found great crowds willing to pay for a glimpse of Joice 
Heth, who was said to be 161 years old, and who (said 
P.T.B.) had been the nurse of George Washington. Only 
Barnum could produce the “Mermaid from Feejee,” and 
persuade people from the sidewalks of New York to look 
upon this wonder from the Asian seas. And it was Barnum 
who produced Tom Thumb, a “twenty-five inch man,” 
who was viewed with awe and with immense profit to 
Barnum. And what of Chang and Eng, the Siamese twins, 
and of the dollars which the public paid to look at them? 
Barnum even moved into the sophisticated world of the 
fine arts when he became the impressario of the finest 
singer in the world, Jenny Lind of Sweden. His intro- 
duction of the singer to the United States paid off, both 
for Jenny and for Barnum. These were but a few of the 
services that Barnum rendered to himself for a fat profit, 
and to his countrymen at a price. 

For all who are puzzled by the intricate pattern of the 
religions of the world, I recommend a thick volume edi- 
ted by R. C. Zaehner, The Concise Encyclopedia of Living 
Faiths. Nowhere have I read such brilliant analyses of 
the great religions of the world, from Judaism and Chris- 
tianity to Islam and Hinduism and Buddhism. Written 
by various sensitive and scholarly authorities, it is a book 
that brings to life the faiths by which men live and die. 
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SOME LIKE IT HOT 


I am very much disappointed in your 
magazine. You have constantly ducked all 
controversial matters. When I lived in Wash- 
ington, D.C., in 1919, 1920, 1921, I was a con- 
stant visitor at your place and hoped it would 
in time wield an important influence in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

I was a protege of Father Edward A. 
Walsh, Regent of the Georgetown University 
School of Foreign Service of which I was 
class president (1921). You have forgotten 
about Cuba, the Dominican Dictatorship, 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Honduras, Panama, 
and other trouble spots that might be of in- 
terest. You delight in light stuff, simple 
stories and the like. . . . 

I won’t buy your magazine until you face 
facts, tell the truth and tell the story behind 
the story. 

Philip D. Sullivan 
Worcester, Mass. 


The item in the July issue covering the 
“Dominican Case” leads me to make this in- 


iry. 
If the Dominican situation is of sufficient 
import to warrant and require space in the 
magazine why is the Cuba-United States 
dispute treated with silence? 

I quite fully appreciate the magazine is 
no place to air this quarrel; nor do I be- 
lieve sides ought to be taken. But I do think 
that intelligent handling of the issues be- 
tween the two countries can only lead to 
better understanding which must eventually 
bring Cuba and its people back to their tra- 
ditional roles as firm friends of our country. 
I believe AméricAs can do such a job well. 

The newspapers are too entirely one-sided; 
and while I, personally, feel that Mr. Castro 
has been ill advised, I am convinced that 
cool, sympathetic treatment of the problem 
from our side must eventually make things 
right again. 

L. L. Walton 
Flushing, N. Y. 


AMERICAS is an official magazine of an in- 
ternational organization to which Cuba, the 
United States, and the Dominican Republic 
all belong. As such, we cannot editorialize 
on political questions between members, but 
we can, and do try to, report succinctly what 
official action is taken through oas channels 
regarding such issues. Thus our item on the 
Dominican human rights case was a report 
on papers presented to the oas Council. In 
our August issue, we covered the actions 
taken by the Council in regard to the Vene- 
zuelan charges against the Dominican Re- 
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public in connection with the attempt upon 
the life of the Venezuelan President, and the 
actions taken to date by the oas Council and 
the un Security Council in regard to the is- 
sues outstanding between Cuba and the 
United States. However, we have not gone 
into a full statement of these problems, or the 
charges and countercharges that have been 
made in other forums, since special Meet- 
ings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs are dealing with these matters. We 
do expect to report the outcome of the For- 
eign Ministers’ Meetings in our next issue. 


SOME LIKE IT NOW 


Because of the pleasure I continue to re- 
ceive from the very excellent magazine AMER- 
1cas, I am constrained to let you know how 
grateful I am that it comes to my desk reg- 
ularly. 

Well written, informative, varied, with a 
format that invites reader interest, AMERICAS 
reflects all the fine things a magazine should 
be, and I am most grateful to you for receiv- 
ing it. 

R. Roy Keaton 
Director-General 
Lions International 
Chicago, Illinois 


PAU ‘ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES’ 

In the article “The pau Budget and What 
It Buys” (June américas) the text says 
that general administrative costs account 
for only 17 per cent of the Pan American 
Union budget, but the chart accompanying 


the text shows “Administrative Services” 
the largest single item, nearly $1,500,000 ¢ 
the $8,323,000 budget. How do you explaj 
this discrepancy? 
Jonathan M. Small 
Rocky Mount, North Caroli 


The words “Administrative Services” used i 
the chart referred to were a misnomer. Wha 
were called “Administrative Services” in thm 
Fiscal Year 1951 budget had been subst 
tially streamlined and by now might bette 
be called “Technical Services.” The $1,498) 
000 expenditure represented on the cham 
actually includes the budgets of three sep 
arate technical offices: $488,869 for the Offices 
of Council and Gonference Secretariat Serm 
ices, which is responsible for documents ang 
language services for OAS Council sessiong 
and inter-American conferences and technical 
meetings; $577,252 for the Office of Publica 
tion Services, which plans, produces, and dis. 
tributes a wide variety of official publications 
and exhibits, and maintains PAU agents in 
all member states; and $431,568 for the Office 
of Financial Services, which includes the 
Fiscal Division and General Services Divi 
sion. 

The Secretary General of the OAS is jus. 
tifiably proud that general administrative 
costs now amount to only about 17 per cent 
of the budget, as indicated in the text of the 
AMERICAS article. Included under this head- 
ing are common staff costs, common services, 
permanent equipment, debt services, contin. 
gencies, and reimbursement to working 
capital fund. 


questing this service must apply indivi 
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idu ally, print their names and addresses, and 
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and French), shown below by initials; students should say whether they are of high- 
school (H) or college (C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk. 
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The Organization andl American States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisphere for the 

of maintaining peace, freedom, security, and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: 

Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, 


common purpose o 


Venezuela. 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International Conference of American States, which 
met in Washington. Today. it operates through a large number of different agencies and featutinn & throughout 
the Hi p all ing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 
action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 

The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters 
Called ‘ Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its tropical 

patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by thousands of Americans from all parts of the Western Hemi 

the Americas on April 14th. 
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washington, 


The first part of the catalogue offers a wide variety of pub- 
lications about the American Republics—travel, history, edu- 
cation, folklore, economics, art, and music, to mention only 
a few of the subjects. The second part lists official records 
of the OAS, such as multilateral treaties and agreements, 
history-making documents of the Inter-American Conference, 
and general publications about the Organization. A title and 
country index makes specific materials easy to find. 

Write today for your free catalogue to: 
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Washington 6, D. C. 
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